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HOW. CIVIL_DEFENCE 
DOES ITS BIT 


At one time it used to be said that the Government, through the Civil Defence, 
was concealing the realities of nuclear war by encouraging the idea that 
hydrogen bombs were different just in size, not in kind, from conventional 
weapons and by grotesquely underestimating their destructive force - “ What 
about the millions of survivors ? ” 

These accusations need to be revised in the light of recent governmental and 
Civil Defence activities. The first of these was the plan announced on March 
28 by the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 

This plan is a masterpiece of compression, taking only about 500 words to 
describe a scheme of considerable complexity, whereby people in priority 
classes would move “on a voluntary basis from certain dispersal areas to 
reception areas in parts of west England, south-east England and Wales.” 
Dispersal areas are presumably the areas in which the bombs will go off. 
“ Dispersal” does not describe the effect of the explosion, but the operation 
which was carried out some three and a half minutes previously in which 
the priority classes were evacuated. These priority classes are (a) children 
under 15 with their mothers and children under 15 without their mothers ; 
(b) children under 18 who are still at school, with their mothers or without 
their mothers ; (c) children under 18 who are not still at school, with their 
mothers or without their mothers ; (d) children under 18, travelling in parties ; 
(e) expectant mothers ; and (f) blind, crippled, aged and infirm people depend- 
ent on the care of someone in class a, b, c, d, or e. All these people will 
travel to the west of England. Asked how they will get there, a spokesman 
said, “ On a voluntary basis.” 

It will be noticed that the area to which these 94 million will be evacuated, 
is still within the unshaded rectangle on the map. If the people of these 
islands are to avo)’ untold suffering negotiations should at once be started 
to have this rectangle moved three inches to the right so that the original 
beauty of Devon and Somerset may be preserved intact. Furthermore since 
three and a half minutes is obviously a ridiculously short space of time, there 
should be some sort of international agreement to make sure that we get a 
more realistic warning time - say half an hour. If we had as much as a whole 
day then we really could get something done, as was shown by “ Operation 
Bluebell ” last Sunday. 

In an imaginary atomic “attack,” the homes of some 4,000 volunteers along 
the Sussex coast, were “contaminated.” These “ evacuees,” including mem- 
bers of Darby and Joan clubs, family groups and school children, were moved 
by bus and coach to nearby Sheffield Park, and from there to a “ safe” area, 
the two hundred mile journey being simulated by a four and a half mile 
journey. They went by a railway train which had somehow survived the 
general holocaust, the train being realistically represented by the privately 
owned Bluebell line, which took them in five trainloads to Horsted Keynes. 
Then to “rest centres,” where they had “emergency feeding,” consisting of 
“rice pudding” and “stew.” Each evacuee was then allotted a “ billet,” 
that in every case turned out to be his own home, which hadn’t really been 
contaminated at all. The whole operation cost only £4,000, and apart from 
a little hail which at one time threatened to spoil everyone’s enjoyment, 
everything went well. (We would have liked to have traced the route of the 
operation on the map, but unfortunately it wasn’t big enough.) 

The Ministry of Housing and Local Government and Civil Defence between 
them are ensuring that in the event we are well looked after. In the first 
three and a half minutes the priority classes will be moved to the west leaving 
the able bodied adults to fight the threat to democracy and liberty. In so 
doing they will probably suffer severe casualties ; they may, indeed, all be 


killed. All, that is, but the Civil Defence units who will have been saved 
by their indomitable wills and their tin helmets. Then their long-prepared 
machinery will go into operation with the precision of a well-oiled plan. 
They will pick their way through the megabods, and, though all the water 
has turned to steam, they will stand holding the brass nozzle that used to be 
on the end of what used to be their hosepipes, smiling in the knowledge that 
they are doing their bit. 


appropriate ? 


A one-day Civil Defence course for doctors in Birmingham was recently held 
at All Saints’ Mental Hospital. 


100 miles : 


On this map the unshaded 
rectangle represents an area of 
approximately 600 x 800 miles. 
This is the size of the region around 
Christmas Island which all shipping 
and aircraft have been warned to 
avoid because of the forthcoming 
series of nuclear tests 


map drawn by Leonora Box 
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support or sanction another / / 


This pledge, signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


get all your books, pamphlets and 
stationery from 


OUST 


5 Caledonian Rd 
3mins from Kings Cross 

London NI 
Speedy mail order service 

Send sae for lists 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Great Britain and Abroad (Sea Mail): 3 months 
8s 8d, one year 34s. PN pamphlets add 
Ss p.a. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 9s 94. 
one year 38s. 

North and South America, Africa (except N), India, 

S.E. Asia: 3 months 10s 10d, one year 42s. 

North American subscription $6 a year, to Peace 
News, c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
11s 9d, one year 46s, 

Six-monthly rates pro rata. Special trial subscription 
offer, see Coupon. 


PEACE NEWS telephone TER 8248 


$ Caledonian Road, London, N.1. Cables: HOWPA 
London 


£2 


Classified 


Meetings 
Dr. John Lewis on Victory through Martyrdom. 
Sun. Apr. 15 at tf a.m. S.P.E.S. Conway Hall, 
Holborn, W.C.1. Tues. Apr. 17 at 7.30 p.m. Dis- 
cussion. Prof. H. Levy on The Humanists: Are 
they Human ? 


‘* Smallpox, Vaccination and You."’ P. R. Ord. 
Caxton Hall, Monday, April 16, 7.30. 2s. 6d. 
London Natural Health Society. 


£25 


provides four establishes an im- more than covers 

children with a  poverished Basuto- the total cost of a 

month’s meals land farmer with year’s engineering 
seeds, tools and training for a 
fertilisers. young refugee, 


Please send your gift soon to: Pax Relief c/o Barclays 
Bank Ltd., High Street, Oxford. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE for FAMINE RELIEF 


Hollday Accommodation 

Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. Vegetarian. Food reform. 
Open Easter to mid-Oct. Facing south. Over- 
looking greensward and the sea. Lilian and Aldo 
Vezza, Sandy point, Esplanade. Tel.: 691. V.C.A. 
Member. 


Holiday Flatlets for vegetarians and non-smokers at 
Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 5 mins. station and shops; 
1 min. beach. Enquire: Mrs. Arnaldi, 258 Scott 
Ellis Gdns., London, N.W.8 


North Wales: Vegetarian and vegan guest house 
near mountains and_ sea. Beach hut available. 
Lovely woodland garden. Compost grown fruit and 
vegetables. Brochure from Jeannie and George 
Lake, Plas-y-Coed, Penmaen Park, Llanfairfechan. 
Tel.: 161. V.C.A. Member. 


Advertisement copy and details for 
Diary, intended for publication in 
Peace News dated April 27, 
must be received by Wednesday 
April 18 at the latest 


sendto £5OOO appeal 
Committee of lOO 


13 Goodwin Street London N4 


£2803 icGare™ 


Lack of food kills : 
and cripples. Help 
OXFAM in really 
constructive relief } 
work - not. only 
food for the hun- } 
gry but tools to 
grow more, 


£200 


especially children’s and 
men’s. Please send to 


Algeria...200 tons promised Oxfam, c/o Davies Turner 


CLOTHING 
URGENTLY WANTED N30 


& Co., 50a Bourne St., 
London, S.W.1. (We con- 
stantly need clothing. 
. address.) Collec- 
tions desperately needed 3 
—can you help? 


Four tractors and implements for resettlement of Punjabi refugees in 


East Pakistan 


feeding malnourished children in Nigeria 


electrical training courses for young refugees in Jordan . . . land 


irrigation at Chittagong, Pakistan 


agreed last weck. 


£36,275 on 21° projects 


Rural Norfolk +: Peaceful seaside village. Broads 
district, delightful beach. Reform or conventional 
catering. Vegetarian proprietors. H. & C. bed- 
rooms. Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, Nor- 
wich. (Hickling 236.) 


Snowdonia National Park. Vegetarian Guest House 
overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, sands and 
sea bathing. Also furnished rooms, own kitchen. 
Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, 
Merioneth. 


Welsh-Shropshire Border. “Bryn Tanat '* Guest 
House, Llansantffraid. Montgomeryshire. Delightful 
grounds. Peace with comfort. W. Holland brochure. 


Worthing : Mr. and Mrs. E. S. White, whose Tor- 
quay vegetarian establishment was so popular, wel- 
come guests at 29 Harvey Rd., West Worthing. 
Stamp for reply please. 


Personal 


‘Action for Life ’’ has been formed to implement 
the ideas of Bart de Ligt. Details from : Sam Cash, 
16 Verulam Avenue, London, E.17. 


Aldermaston. Librarians of af] kinds invited to 
march with Librarians’ Banner. Local Government 
Officers’ banner again welcomes all L.G.Os. Details 
from Archway 5040. 


Aldermaston. Urgent—Central London _leafleting 
drive, volunteers needed. Weekdays 12—2 p.m., 
4—T p.m. at 1! Colville Place, nr. Tottenham Court 
Road 


Aldermaston. Urgently wanted kitchen facilities nr. 
route for S.W. canteen. Write : Blanche Green, 
Travellers Rest, Hlogan Down, Redruth, Cornwall. 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offer amazing low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temper- 
ance Brokers, local representatives in all areas. 
Morris Hunter (PN). 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex 


Contract and 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners. Repairers. 
Thames Carpet 


private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Co.. 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, 
Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
ENTerprise 3324. 


Duplicating, 
etc.). translating. 
Road. London, N.1t1 


Particulars and leaflets 


Freedom Fast. April 14. 
FRE 4596. 


P. J. Moule, 41 Courtfield Road. S.W.7. 


Hynnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904. 


International 


Youth 
1962. August—South of France, 
acion Iberica de Juventudes Libertarias, 159 Ledbury 
Rd., N.W.1L. 


Libertarian Summer Camp, 


Enquiries: Feder- 


Make New Friends or marriage partners. Join 
V.C.C., 34 Honeywell Road, London, S.W.11. 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon 
Lancs. Pen Friend—ail hobbies. 
in almost every country. All ages. 
details. 


House, Burnley, 
Correspondents 
S.A.E. for 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, selHers wanted ia 
every district, group and college. Posters and pub- 
licity leaflets available free. Please write : Circula- 
tion Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


The Marriage Club arranges social introductions for 
people of education and sensitivity. Mrs. Prue 
White, 17, Estelle Rd., London, N.W.3. 


Translators Wanted—capable linguists, conscientious. 


Accurate Translations, 4 Cleaver St., London, 
S.E.11. 

Accommodation Wanted 

Bed-Sitter Wanted. h. and c., grill ? 8, Earls 
Court. Male CND supporter. Box No. 72. 


Young Man needs bed-sitter in North London area, 
moderate rent. Box No. 71. 


Situations Wanted 


Man, 30, Pacifist, well-educated, wide general know- 
ledge, unemployed long period following illness, 
seeks situation where talents of use. Box No. 69. 


Man, 27. experience public relations, publicity, 
journalism, seeks any job in Peace or progressive 
crganisations. Petrakis, 8 East Bank, London, N 16. 


Remunerative work (preferably part-time) required 
by energetic. lively-minded young pacifist; linguist, 
scientifically educated, slightly travelled; experience 
of scientific, labouring and clerical work, as well 
as work camps, demonstrations, prisons, Peace News 
selling, etc. Oliver Mahler, 2 Whistler St., Draytom 
Park. London, N.S. 


Work Sought by Park-keeper (34). Evenings free 
for meetings. Any humble job. Box No. 73. 


Literature 
Libraries bought : politics, economics, world affairs. 
RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6. 


Social Credit Bookshop : 24 Earp St., Liverpool 19. 
S.A.E. book list. 


Diary 


13 April, Friday 


Bristol: 7 p.m. 58 Archficld Rd., 6. 
C'tlee preparing for Pacifist Fortnight. 


London, N.W.1: 8 p.m. | Sharpleshall St. Public 
Library, off Regent's Park Rd. Film Show: Atten- 
tion, The Japanese Fishermen, The Unseen Enemies, 
Deadly the Harvest. YCND. 


London, W.C.1: 12.30 p.m. Friends’ International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Reginald Sorensen, M.-P. : 
** News Commentary.”’ Buitfet lunch. SoF. 


14 April, Saturday 


Banbury : Poster parade. Assemble 2.30 by Horton 
Hospital. CND. 


Joint Pacifist 


Barking: 2 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., North St. 
Jumble Sale. YCND. ——- 


Cardiff: 2.30 p.m.-5.30 p.m. Bowchier Hall, New- 
port Rd. Conference against German Bases in 
Wales. Committee of 100. ——- aa 


Ealing, W.5: 2.30 Poster Parade. Hanwell B'way 


to Ealing Green. CND. 


Charles 


Grange-over-Sands : 3 p.m. Parish Hall. 
Grange 


Hamer: ‘‘ The Conditions of Survival.” 
Peace Group. _ 


Hammersmith: Assemble 2 p.m. Shepherd’s Bush 
Green for Mass March and leafleting, ND and 
Committee of 100. 


liford : Assemble 3 p.m. Town Hall, High Rd., for 
March to Barking Magistrates’ Court. 4 p.m. 
Public Meeting. CND. 

Liverpool: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse, Hunter St. 
(nr. Walker Art Gallery), PPU NW Area AGM. 
Cups of tea provided. 


London: 3 p.m. Manette St. (off Charing Cross 
Rd.). Open-air meeting. Richard Headicar. 4.30- 
5.30 West End Poster Parade. CND. 


7.30 p.m. Orange Tree, Euston Rd./ 
‘‘ Learn a song for Aldermaston *’ con- 


CND. 


London : 
Gower St. 
cert with W.M.A. Singers. 


London, S.W.17: Assemble 2.30 p.m. Tooting Bec 
U'ground Stn. for Poster Parade and _ leafieting. 


YCND. —* 


London, S.E.21: From 9 a.m. Jeafleting at Peckham 
Rye Stn., Herne Hill, Crystal Palace. Details : 19 
Turney Rd., S.E.21. CND. 


London Region : Motorcades : Croydon, Hampstead 
and Willesden. Poster Parades : Amersham, Crawley, 
Eltham and Sidcup, Hornsey, Kensington and Cnel- 
sea, Orpington, Stoke Newington, Uxbridge, Welwyn 
Gdn. City. Leafieting : Coulsdon, Southgate. De- 
tails: London Region CND. TER 0415. 


il a.m. Meet outside Library for leaflet- 
2.30 p.m. meet at River Walk, by 
CND. 


Tonbridge : 
ing High St. 
main Post Office. for Poster Parade. 


Tottenham and Edmonton: 2.15 p.m. Royal, Totten- 
ham High Road. Open-air Public Meeting: Michael 
Howard, Norman Atkinson. 2.30 Motorcade starts. 
3 nm. Poster Parade assembles from Royal. CND. 


15 April, Sunday 
Cambridge: 2 p.m. Horse and Groom, King St. 
Open meeting. International sub-c‘ttee of National 


C'ttee of 100. 


London, W.1: 6 p.m. Manette St. Open-air meet- 


ing. George Clark. 


Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult School, Danvers Rd. 


David Woolgrove: “American Visit Reviewed.” 


(lilustrated with colour slides.) SoF. 


Tunbridge Wells : 2.30 p.m. Harrington's Cafe, Five 
Ways. Ronald Mallone: ‘‘ The Fellowship Party - 
the party with a difference." PPU. 


14-15 April, Sat.-Sun. 


King’s Cross, London, N.1: CND Constructive Ser- 
vice wants volunteers for work on playground. 


Spades, rakes, axes useful. 443 Fulham Rd., 
S.W.10. FLAxman 0778. 
Winscombe: Penscot Guest House, Shipham. 


Harold F. Bing on the WRI and the International 
Pacifist Movement. Weekend all-in 42s. 6d. 
Daily pro rata. PPU Western Area Council. 


16 April, Monday 


London, W.1: 6 p.m. Open-air Meeting, 
St. Speaker : Biddy Youngday. CND. 


17 April, Tuesday 


Brighton: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Centre, Ship St. Stan 
Banks (S.E. Region March organiser): ‘“‘The Alder- 
maston March.’' CND. = 


London, W.1: 6 pm. Manette St. 
ing: Laurie Kershaw. CND._ 


18 April, Wednesday 


London, W.1!: 6 p.m. Open-air Meeting. 
St. Speaker: Alec Ward. CND. 


Manette 


Open-air meet- 


Manette 


Friends’ International 
Philip Windsor (Inst. of 


London. W.C.1: 1) pm. 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. 


Strategic Studies): ‘“‘ Disarmament and Central 
Europe.*" WILPF. 

Romford: 7.45 p.m. Laurie Hall. Film Show. 
CND 


19 April, Thursday 


London, W.1: 6 p.m. Manette St. Open-air Meet- 
ing : Richard Headicar..7 - 8 p.m. West Eng Poster 
Parade. CND. 


Every week 


Saturdays 


“Birmingham : Central Library, 2.30-5 p.m. Peace 
News selling Volunteers please ‘phone HAR 2362. 


ea A : Trinity penocl of Sir John Whitgift, High 
St. - manning a bookstall, | i .m.-5. 

nan YOND. ok sta eafleting. 10 a.m.-5.45 
London, W.11: Golborne Rd., off Portobello 


Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Market. 


10 a.m.-5 pm. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply_to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 


Sundays 


Nottingham : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Thea 
In Flying Horse ' Hotel till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome cach week. CND. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London: Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., E.1. 
Week-end work camps take place whenever possible. 
Phone BIS 9112. Work for needy section of the 
ccmmunity. IVS. 


Thursdays. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., Busia 
Rd. (near Green Man), E.10 and Elt Group PPU. 
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On March 31 and April | the Swiss people 
rejected in a national referendum an amend- 
ment to the federal constitution which 
would have made Switzerland a permanent 
non-nuclear power, The amendment was 
defeated by 537,387 votes to 286,858. René 
Bovard here analyses the meaning of the 
vote. 

The number of those who voted in the 
referendum amounted to 54.9 per cent of 
the electorate (remembering that only men 
have the right to vote on federal matters). 
This figure is not at all bad considering the 
high proportion of abstentions that are 
common in Swiss elections. Those who 
sponsored the amendment were quite well 
satisfied with the result even though it went 
against them. More than one-third of those 
who voted came out absolutely against all 
nuclear weapons in any circumstances. 
Their vote was one of principle, an un- 
qualified declaration against the nuclear 
arms race. It showed beyond any doubt 
that more than 280,000 Swiss people see 
that the world situation demands of them 
a categorical stand, and that the oppor- 
tunism or “realism” of the politicians is 
more dangerous than ever before. 


The 530,000 who opposed the amendment, 
on the other hand, form a far less homo- 
geneous group. Only a very small minority, 
mainly the military, actually want the Swiss 
army to be equipped with nuclear weapons, 
Many people want the issue to remain open 
in view of the possibility that nuclear 
weapons not giving off radio-active fall-out 
might be developed and of the need to 
equip the army with the best possible 


Rene Bovard 


weapons. In short, they felt that they 
must put their trust in the Government, and 
many were also of the opinion that the 
referendum was premature since these 
weapons were not at present being intro- 
duced into the Swiss army. Many of those 
who rejected the amendment may simply 
have wished to follow a policy of “ wait 
and see,’ and would certainly support 
efforts being made on the international 
scene for multilateral disarmament. It is 
therefore possible that the number of those 
opposing this kind of measure may dimi- 
nish somewhat in future. 

Four cantons voted for the amendment: 
the French-Swiss cantons of Geneva, 
Neuchatel and Vaud and the Italian-Swiss 
canton of Ticino, In addition, the French- 
speaking towns of Valais and the Bernese 
Jura voted for the proposal. Fribourg was 
in fact the only canton with a majority of 
French-speaking voters which came out 
against the amendment, The explanation 
here was that this is a canton with a large 
Catholic population, and the bishop recom- 
mended a “ No” vote. 

This analysis shows up an important differ- 
ence in the mentality of the Latin and the 
German sections of the Swiss population, 
the product more of a different historical 
development than of a different language. 
Swiss history was made by the German 
Swiss; the Latin Swiss only came in with 
full, equal rights at the end of the 18th 
century, bringing with them a _ different 
culture. The Latin Swiss have as a result 
remained much more open to humanist 
ideas and to a more genuine political 
liberalism, while for the German Swiss the 


Dismay in New Zealand 


A vigorous letter of protest has been sent 
to Mr. Macmillan from New Zealand 
against the use of Christmas Island for the 
testing of US nuclear weapons, 

Signed by Mr. E, A. Crane, MA, of Wesley 
College, as President of the New Zealand 
Christian Pacifist Society, the letter reads: 
“T have been instructed by my executive 
to voice our firm protest against the recent 
decision of the British Government to allow 
the use of the Christmas Island area to the 
United States for the testing of nuclear 
weapons in the atmosphere. 

“At the vime, Sir, when your Government 
announced its decision to test nuclear 
weapons at Christmas Island some five 
years ago many New Zealanders raised 
their voices in protest. In December, 1956, 
the Annual Conference of the National 
Council of Women, representing a member- 
ship of 40,000, passed the following reso- 
lution: 

““That the National Council of Women 
urges the Government, in the interests of 
humanity, to use any power at its disposal 
to bring about a world-wide cessation of 
experiments with nuclear weapons and the 
use of those already in existence.’ 
“During May and June in 1957 the follow- 
ing petition, sponsored by the Society of 
Friends, was circulated in 16 Auckland 
electorates and was signed by 11,000 
(approx.), an overall positive response of 
75 per cent (approx.): 

ae We, Of sthem@Wiines...ceses.s- Electorate, ask 
that you urge the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to instruct its representative at the 
UNITED NATIONS to move for an IM- 
MEDIATE suspension of ALL NUCLEAR 
WEAPON TESTS, with a view to their 
ultimate abolition, and that the New Zea- 
1and Government use its best endeavours 
to persuade the British Government to give 
a Iead to the nations of the world by RE- 
PUDIATING ANY FURTHER MANU- 
FACTURE OR TESTING OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS.’ 

“In May, 1957, there were protest meetings 
in all the main centres and many other 
parts of New Zealand deploring the deci- 
sion of the Government to continue its par- 
ticipation in the Christmas Island tests. An 
H-bomb protest meeting held in the 
Auckland Town Hall on May 26 was 
attended by 1,600 people who unanimously 
approved the following resolution: 


“* Believing that irreparable damage to the 
human race is imminent unless the present 
stalemate in the banning of nuclear weapon 
testing is speedily broken, we call on the 
New Zealand Government to courageously 
assume moral leadership by renouncing, on 
behalf of this country, any further part in 
such tests, and by using its best efforts to 
persuade the British Government to do 
likewise." 

“That their fears and concern were justi- 
fied is evidenced from the fact that fall-out 
from these tests five years ago is still being 
detected today. Mr. R. N. Woodward, who 
is making the New Zealand radio-active 
checks for the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research at the Institute of 
Nuclear Science, said in the Auckland Star 
on February 15, 1962, ‘ We are still making 
routine checks for strontium-90, cacsium- 
137, and cerium-144 which we assume come 
from the tests of 1958 and earlier in the 
equatorial regions. The amounts of these 
being detected are now fairly steady.’ He 
then warned, ‘the proposed American 
nuclear tests at Christmas Island could give 
a lot of fall-out in the New Zealand area 
if they were comparable with the last Rus- 
sian test series,’ and advised, ‘it would be 
better if the American tests were carried 
out in Alaska where fewer people were 
likely to be affected by fall-out.’ 

“ At the Auckland protest meeting in May, 
1957, Dr. A. K. McIntyre, B.Sc., M.B., B.S., 
Professor of Physiology, Otago University, 
forecast a steady increase in the incidence 
of certain bone diseases over the next 
twenty years if testing continued. ‘The 
smallest increase in radiation is dangerous,’ 
he said. ‘It may already be affecting us.’ 
Have we not then just cause for alarm at 
the vastly increased amount of radiation 
that is certain to result from the Christmas 
Island tests by American super-bombs ? 
“But it is not only in the name of dis- 
mayed New Zealanders, or in the name of 
those peoples of the South Pacific whose 
welfare is our special responsibility and 
concern — the Fijians, Samoans, Tongans, 
and Gilbertese, who are so much nearer the 
bomb-test area — that we protest. We pro- 
test most strongly on behalf of outraged 
humanity who see in the resumption of 
testing a further deepening of the suspicions, 
mistrust and fears between nations which 
can only greatly increase the possibility of 
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Switzerland 


after the 


referendum 


concept of “national defence” is much 
narrower, and remains based on military 
strength and the use of force. Fear and 
hatred of Communism, quite virulent in 
German Switzerland, also undoubtedly 
played a decisive part in the rejection of 
the amendment. However, we should re- 
member that many of the 280,000 votes for 
the amendment were German Swiss votes, 
and that the differences between Latin and 
German Swiss can easily be  over- 
emphasised. 

The voting brought to light another fact 
which underlines the importance of the 
issue which was put to the Swiss people. 
For the first time, to the best of my know- 
ledge, a large number of Protestant minis- 
ters, scholars (some of them well-known 
figures), intellectuals, humanist and religious 
pacifists found themselves united in political 
action, with the support of trade unions 
and wide sections of the public. Of the 
political parties, only the Latin section of 
the Swiss Socialist Party and the Communist 
Party officially supported the amendment. 
All the other parties, the whole “ Establish- 
ment,” and most of the press took sides 
against the measure. There was therefore a 
divergence between the expression of 
popplar feeling and the traditional direction 
of Swiss politics which may give an entirely 
new look to the politics of the country in 
future. 

What then are the plans of the campaign 
against nuclear weapons which promoted 
this referendum ? It will continue its work 
of informing and trying to persuade the 
people, and its general struggle against the 
provision of nuclear weapons for Switzer- 


a thermo-nuclear war which, as the United 
Nations General Assembly declared last 
November, would ‘cause indiscriminate 
suffering and destruction,’ and as such 
would be ‘a crime against mankind and its 
civilisation.’ ” 

A copy of the letter has been sent to the 
New Zealand Premier and also to the US 


land. The diversity of the groups engaged 
in this struggle means that the answer to 
the question must rest with the people 
themselves. The campaign will support the 
resolution sponsored by the Socialist Party, 
which will probably go before the people 
this year or next, requiring that any deci- 
sion on nuclear weapons must be submitted 
to a popular vote. 

Since more than 200,000 Swiss have clearly 
let it be known that they consider nuclear 
weapons criminal and ‘“ un-Swiss,” the cam- 
paign is asking the Federal Council to 
accept the Swedish proposal for the forma- 
tion of a non-nuclear club, Many people 
who opposed the amendment would be very 
ready to support the Council in a step of 
this kind which lies in the traditional area 
of power of the political authorities. We 
must hope that the press will give its sup- 
port to this effort. 

Finally, the fact that 200,000 Swiss people 
have supported a unilateral step towards 
general disarmament should encourage 
those who are fighting for the same cause 
in other countries, What matters is not that 
one battle has been lost, but that the forces 
which throughout the world are fighting 
against war and the spirit of war have been 
strengthened, 


We apologise to René Bovard for mis- 
spelling his name “ Bonard ” in our March 
30 issue. In the same piece the Swiss 
“Parti du Travail” was literally translated 
as “Labour Party”; it is in fact a Com- 
munist Party. The Swiss Socialist Party ts 
ig nearest equivalent to the British Labour 
arty. 


President. Mr, Kennedy was asked to com- 
ment and to explain “ why you consider the 
resumption of the testing of nuclear 
weapons justifiable in view of your own 
strongly-expressed moral condemnation of 
the Russians for polluting the atmosphere 
with fall-out .. . when they broke the test 
ban last year.” 


“an idea whose time has come” 


It is astonishing and most interesting that 
within fourteen years after the death of 
Gandhi his method of non-violent resis- 
tance should have been put into action 
in so many countries of Europe, America 
and Africa. It is a powerful means of 
correcting injustices and wrongs and of 
bringing about political and social 
changes by persuasion. 


There are at least three reasons, I think. 
for this rapid adoption of such a method. 
1. The officials of existing governments 
are prisoners of outworn assumptions 
and habits, so in order to move them 
there has to be a new idea and a new 
action. 

2. All social, economic and_ political 
changes are now taking place more 
rapidly than ever before in the history 
of mankind. 

3. The saying of Victor Hugo, “ There 
is one thing stronger than all the armies 
in the world, and that is an idea whose 
time has come” is true. At the present 
day, that idea is non-violent resistance 
to wrong. 

But even so, the followers of this idea, 
though growing rapidly in numbers, are 
still relatively few. Being few they need 


Richard Gregg, author of The Power of 
Non-violence, contributes to this column 
from his home in Chester, New York 
State. He is the first of a number of 
people associated with the paper who 
will be writing here during this year in 
addition to the fortnightly column by 
TV script-writer, Jack Shepherd. 


the help and encouragement of one 
another in ideas, in feelings, and in 
action. They need to know about each 
other’s thoughts and activities. Non- 
violent resistance is the growing edge of 
new group and individual morality. It 
is experimental. It is exciting. In its 
growth mistakes will be made and will 
be corrected. It is discovering new social 
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truths. It opens fresh vistas of action for 
people who have hitherto felt frustrated 
by the old political and social modes. 

This is where Peace News comes in. Its 
news coverage is the whole world. The 
writing is vivid; the discussions are 
vigorous; many points of view are 
aired ; the pictures are good. There is no 
other peace weekly like it or so vigorous 
and worth-while. It needs and deserves 
your financial help and your volunteer 


time and energy. RICHARD GREGG 
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A cease fire has been proclaimed in Algeria 
at last, but the flames of war are still being 
fanned in South-East Asia, and in Berlin 
with alarming frequency sparks are ignited 
which could easily start a world-wide con- 
flagration. It is in what was formerly 
French Indo-China that the fires are kept 
alight with the connivance of the rival 
power blocs, and it is there that the most 
irresponsible provocations put the whole 
world in peril. 

The Vietnamese cast off the French yoke 
after a costly struggle in the hope of enjoy- 
ing freedom from foreign control, only to 
find their homeland torn in half in the ideo- 
logical tug-of-war between the opposing 
powers. In the South the hated French 
colonial forces have been replaced by 
American military “ advisers,” and Ameri- 
can pilots have been recklessly thrown in 
to strafe anti-Government guerillas. In 
place of the French puppet, “ Emperor” 
Bao Dai, an American-nominated puppet, 
Prime Minister Ngo Dinh Diem, dictates 
from Parisian-flavoured Saigon, and _ his 
friends and relations flourish on American 
aid while the masses toil on in primitive 
poverty. 

In the North, the ascetic Ho Chi Minh 
holds sway, more successful in eradicating 
illiteracy than corruption and replacing the 
French yoke with Communist regimenta- 
tion, Yet he presents the image of the 
plain-living man of the people who led the 
struggle of resistance against the foreign 
oppressor, and the remnants of the resist- 
ance guerillas armed by the Chinese con- 
tinue hit-and-run warfare against the anti- 
Communist Government and its foreign 
backers in the South. 

As always, crushed between the rival fac- 
tions, are the long-suffering peasants who 
want nothing more than the chance to sow 
and reap their rice in peaca At night they 
are forced to help the guerillas blow up 
roads and bridges, by day they have to help 
repair the damage, while their crops are 
commandeered, and their lives and homes 
placed in perpetual peril. If either side 
could guarantee them prolonged peace it 
would win their allegiance overnight. 

They are essentially a placid people, carry- 
ing their squealing trussed-up pigs to market 
slung from shoulder poles and haggling 
happily under their mushroom-shaped hats. 
The last things that interest them are poli- 
tical ideologies. It is in Saigon in the south 
and in Hanoi in the north that political 
intrigues absorb the energies of so many 


o o il 

How safe are we going to be in a nuclear 
war? This question was taken up by the 
House of Commons on April 4, when the 
Under-Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr. 
Galbraith, was asked about the Govern- 
ment’s plans for evacuating the people in 
the event of a nuclear attack. 

Told that designated reception areas were 
already overcrowded, he replied that we 
would have to put up with it, Asked why 
Dunoon (near the Holy Loch base) had not 
been named a safe reception area - the 
Commander of the Polaris tender Proteus 
had said that Dunoon was perfectly safe - 
and why Prestwick (“one of the most im- 
portant American bases in Britain”) was a 
reception area, he explained: “‘ The inten- 
tion is to disperse people from the large 
industrial centres.” Why, then, was the 
Secretary of State retaining all the shelters 
in tenement properties in the densely popu- 
lated areas in Glasgow? - “It is unlikely 
that all the population will be dispersed.” 
The Government has been greatly con- 
cerned about secrets and how to keep them. 
On April 5 the Prime Minister made a 
statement on the report of the Radcliffe 
Committee on Security Procedures in the 
Public Service. Sydney Silverman said that 
it was clear that all these security pro- 
cedures ultimately took their root in the 
Official. Secrets Act. Would the Prime 
Minister now consider ‘after a certain 
appeal was over” whether there ought to 
be a committee to inquire into the Official 
Secrets Act “to see whether any amend- 
ment of it is required?” ‘ Yes, Sir,” re- 
plied Mr. Macmillan. “I well remember 


the case which the hon. member had in 
mind, ‘but I should have thought that 
nothing in that would have anything to do 
with security in the sense in which it was 
used in this context.” 

If the case which the hon. member had in 
mind had nothing to do with security in 


the uneasy peace 
in South-East Asia 


people for so much of their time, but it is 
across the fields tilled by the peaceful 
peasants that the skirmishes take place. 
Saigon is subjected only to occasional raids, 
and they tell me that the pastime of tossing 
grenades into cafes and cinemas - which I 
experienced when the French were being 
expelled - still persists. And the stark con- 
trast between the ostentatious wealth of 
those in power in Saigon and the pitiable 
plight of the peasants still exists. 

I remember vividly being received by the 
playboy Bao Dai, in Parisian suit and 
white-and-tan shoes, in a salon of his 
palace up in the hill resort of Dalat, and 
within half-an-hour’s jeep ride being greeted 
by scantily clad Lat tribes people, with 
elongated ear lobes, who presented me with 
a live chicken and a brass armlet as sym- 
bois of eternal friendship and goodwill. 
The natural spontaneous generosity of the 
Vietnamese flowers at all levels. Invited to 
Tunch by Vietnamese officers during the 
Indo-Chinese war, I greatly admired an 
antique silk tapestry that was the sole 
decoration of their otherwise bare mess in 
a devastated town. They insisted on pre- 
senting it to me and politely overruled my 
repeated protests. 

The prime needs of these engaging people 
are food, education and medical aid - and 
the “free world” gives them arms and jet 
planes. The dollars flow more freely into 
military than into social channels, but a 
fantastic proportion falls into sticky hands. 
Headquarters of the benefactor and protec- 
tive organisation, SEATO (Australia, France, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the UK and the USA), are in 
Bangkok, fascinating river capital of the 
Thai dictatorship, and in between lies the 
landlocked kingdom of Laos, which has a 
225-mile frontier with China and is another 
battlefield of Big Power rivalries. As Mort 
Sahl says: “You know, the trouble is we 
can’t really think about Laos because it 
offers no ‘image’ for the people. When 
you say Chiang, you think of Formosa, and 
if it’s Syngman Rhee, you think of Korea. 
Well, there is no image for Laos because 
we haven’t chosen their leader yet.” 

Since the Geneva Conference of 1954 the 
attempt to decide on a leader for Laos has 
been going on. This mountain land, not 
unlike Italy in shape, and the coveted gate- 
way to South-East Asia, has been bedevilled 
by a ruling clique of princes and soldiers, 
close in relationships but bitter in rivalries, 
The Geneva Conference decided that Laos 


Parliament 


this sense, what did it have to do with? 
Earlier the same day the Attorney-General 
was asked to state the principles which 
guide him in deciding whether or not to 
authorise prosecutions under the Official 
Secrets Act. Sir Reginald Manningham- 
Buller explained that it was “the public 
interest,” went on to deny any talk of poli- 
tical persecution, and said that “ the actions 
of the accused in the recent case were, and 
were meant to be, akin to sabotage, and it 
was clearly right to prosecute them for the 
offence with which they were charged.” 
Sydney Silverman said he would raise the 
matter again “owing to the entirely un- 
satisfactory nature” of the Attorney- 
General’s remarks. 

Mr. Shinwell again asked for time for his 
motion urging mercy for the six Committee 
of 100 members in jail. He suggested that 
the Leader of the House might find half a 
day for a debate or approach the Home 
Secretary ‘“‘ with a view to adopting the con- 
tents of the motion.”” Mr, Macleod said he 
would speak to Mr, Butler. 

One secret the Government does intend to 
keep is what the Commissioner of Police 
really said in his report on police behaviour 
last September during and after the Com- 
mittee of 100’s Trafalgar Square demon- 
stration. The report, said the Home Secre- 
tary on March 30, is confidential and is not 
intended for publication. 

The cost of the Committee of 100, and the 
cost of the police, prisons and prison 
officers, of civil defence and world dis- 
armament - all have come up recently in 
the Commons. The cost of Committee of 
100’s March 24 demonstration in Parlia- 
ment Square “cannot be readily estimated ” 
Mr. Butler admitted on March 30. Fines 
imposed on demonstrators up-to 1 p.m. 
on March 30 totalled £719s. 4s. The cost 
of keeping people in prison during the 
financial year 1959-60, “averaged over all 


could hope to survive as an independent 
buffer kingdom only by pursuing a policy 
of neutrality and a Control Commission 
was appointed, headed by India, to promote 
co-operation between the rival forces. Pro- 
fessing neutralism, Prince Souvanna Phouma 
acted as Prime Minister with fair success 
for a couple of years, including in his 
Government his half-brother, Prince Soup- 
hanouvong, who, after fighting the French, 
organised the Pathet Lao army with Com- 
munist support. The Prince-Premier came 
to the conclusion that the Control Com- 
mission was no longer needed, but as soon 
as it withdrew conflict started and there was 
no one to mediate. 

A coup d’etat was staged and anti-Com- 
munist Prince Boun Oum became Prime 
Minister with the backing of General 
Phoumi Nosavan and strong American sup- 
port. Angling for ever-increasing American 
aid, he broadcast alarming reports of in- 
vading Communist forces which no inde- 
pendent observer could locate, This kind 
of deception finally converted the Ameri- 
cans to the wisdom of Laotian neutrality 
and the Control] Commission was recalled 
to try to reconcile the princes and to help 
the formation of a coalition government 
under the neutral Prince Souvanna Phouma. 
For months negotiations have been in pro- 
gress, pressures exerted, breakdowns re- 
ported, and the allocation of key portfolios 
has proved a stubborn obstacle. The danger 
is that unless the princes resolve their differ- 
ences military forces may step in again and 
fighting may be resumed. 

Although there is no let-up of ideological 
warfare, a more inconvenient arena for big 
power military intervention would be hard 
to discover. Heavily forested mountains 
make infiltration from China or North Viet- 
nam possible only by small groups. There 
are few roads, no railways, and vast areas 
of tropical jungle. The US and the USSR 
are almost equally far distant - 8,000 miles 
or so. 

The princes squabble for power. What of 
the people ? Happy-go-lucky, growing rice, 
sweet potatoes and opium in isolated valleys 
and villages, they put their faith in spirits 
or in Buddha who in the course of time has 
superseded the Hindu gods whose storied 
temples abound. They show what they 
think of military equipment by melting 
down brass shell casings to make statues of 
Buddha. From the instruments of hatred to 
the spirit of tranquility. An example the 
whole world needs. 


classes of inmate,” was £435 5s, 1ld. per 
head of the daily average prison popula- 
tion, Display advertising in the press by 
the Home Office to encourage recruiting to 
the police, prison and civil defence services 
is to cost an estimated £180,000 in the 
coming financial year, 

What action is being taken, along the lines 
suggested in the UN _ Secretary-General’s 
recent report on the economic and social 
consequences of disarmament, to avoid un- 
employment in the armaments industry ? 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Sir Edward Boyle, explained on April 3 
that the General Assembly's resolution of 
December 17, 1960, requested the Secretary- 
General to submit the report to the 
Economic and Social Council; it will be 
discussed at the 34th session of the Council, 
at Geneva in July. The British Govern- 
ment is “considering the report carefully 
in preparation for this discussion, I do not 
consider any further action to be called for 
at the present time.” , o—- 
Would the Government consider issuing a 
popular version of the report so that its 
reassurances could be widely read? - “I 
will pass that suggestion on.” 

Paragraph 173 of the report’s conclusions 
states: “It seems abundantly clear that no 
country need fear a lack of useful employ- 
ment opportunities for the resources that 
would become available to it through dis- 
armament.” 

“Only a few months ago,” said Mr. Philip 
Goodhart during the debate on the Colonial 
Loans Bill on April 2, “I was talking to 
the Financial Secretary for Kenya in 
Nairobi, and he pointed out to me that the 
contributions made by Her Majesty’s forces 
in’ Kenya amounted to £9,000,000 to 
£10,000,000 a year, and that if this contri- 
bution were withdrawn the economy of 
Kenya would virtually be brought to bank- 
mptcy.” 


Sit-in demonstrations against racial dis- 
crimination are “in obedience to the higher 
law,” declared a speaker at a conference of 
Texas Baptist ministers held recently in 
Fort Worth. The conference decided that 
Baptists should make an all-out effort in 
the next decade to solve racial issues. Dr. 
Frank Stagg, professor of New Testament 
and Greek, at New Orleans Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, told the conference: “ By 
Biblical standards racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination are as evil as adultery or 
murder.” 


No pay for apartheid 


Two Welsh international rugby footballers, 
both teachers, will receive no pay from 
their employers if they go on the British 
Lions tour of South Africa this summer. 
Monmaouthshire Education Committee have 
made this decision to express their dis- 
approval of South Africa’s colour bar. 


Aid for Africa 


Plans for providing a £550,000,000 aid fund 
for British and former French territories of 
Africa are to be discussed by the Common 
Market countries this week. Britain’s par- 
ticipation in the fund will be one of the 
conditions for accepting Commonwealth 
African countries as associate members of 
the European Community, 


A prudent move 


Lombard Banking, a major hire purchase 
finance group with assets of £104,000,000, 
is withdrawing its fund from Africa. Mr. 
E, G. Spater, chairman of the group, says 
in his report to shareholders for 1961 that 
he believes the Government’s policy in 
Africa to be “disastrous,” and in a very 
short time the continent will become “ vir- 
tually impossible for prudent European 
investment.” 


No more (conventional) war 


“There can never again be a conventional 
war in Europe,” wrote Colonel Schmueckle, 
chief spokesman of the West German Min- 
istry of Defence in a magazine, Christ und 
Welt. In reply to Opposition charges that 
this implied that any war in Europe must 
be fought from the start with nuclear 
weapons and was contrary to official US 
and NATO policy, Herr Strauss, the Defence 
Minister, said he had no intention of muzz- 
ling his officers: Colonel Schmueckle was 
both entitled and competent to express his 
own views on defence matters. 


And then what do we do? 


It may be possible next year to give the 
British public not three minutes’ but three 
minutes and forty seconds’ waming of a 
nuclear attack, the Royal Observer Corps 
announced on Saturday. A minute of the 
“four minute” warning was hitherto ab- 
sorbed in transmission from Fylingdales to 
the centre for public distribution, This has 
now been cut to twenty seconds. As soon 
as the warning is received it will be flashed 
to 200 centres throughout Britain and then 
sent out to several thousand telephone 
receivers. Then the warning is broadcast 
by sirens. And then... ? 


Do unilateralists have horns ? 


The United States is threatened by “an 
anti-deterrent” campaign, says Air Force, 
the journal of the US Air Force Associa- 
tion. This campaign is being fomented by 
i unilateralists,” “the devil-believing Left,” 

pacifists,” “nuclear renunciationists,” and 
other anti-American elements. 
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Towards the end of the first part of William 
Gaskill’s production of The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, a beautiful blue and white 
cloth suddenly comes billowing down onto 
a bare stage. A wind blows through the 
cloth, so that it swirls and dances and 
finally settles gently on the ground to form 
a stream across which Grusche, the kitchen 
maid, talks to her soldier lover back from 
the war. 
The moment is one of simple and direct 
delight — and it sums up Brecht’s theatre. It 
is tyrical- and earthy. The cloth isn’t just 
a convenient prop. It's a beautiful object 
in its own right. But its elegance is firmly 
pinned down between the dumpy kitchen 
maid, in her coarse, greyish dress and the 
tall, blackly uniformed soldier. Brecht is, 
above all, a poet, but he is the poet of 
what he himself once called “ the everyday 
theatre.” 
It’s ironic that Brecht is usually thought of 
in Bngland as a ham-fisted, humourless 
propagandist, ramming home obvious les- 
sons in heavy-handed, didactic plays. And 
put in abstract terms, the lesson of The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle might be obvious 
enough: things should belong to people 
who know how to use them. But Brecht 
and abstractions don’t go together. His 
plays are a living demonstration of his 
belief that truth is concrete. There’s a 
scene in Arnold Wesker’s I'm Talking 
About Jerusalem in which Ada plays with 
her child Danny the game of “ Look, I’m 
alive”. Wesker tries to.make us see the 
world through the eyes of someone looking 
at it for the first time-and fails. “I see 
thin pieces of wood” says Danny, “ going 
all ever the place. With bumps on them, 
and thin slips of green like paper, and 
some funny soft stuff on them... . They’re 
hedges with leaves and berries.” Wesker 
tells us what we ought to see. But Brecht 
makes us look. He once wrote, in an 
address to actors: : 

“Closely observe the behaviour of these 

people: Consider it strange. although 

familiar.” 
Brecht’s theatre makes the familiar strange. 
It forces us to see with new eyes. 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle tells the paral- 
lel stories of Grusche, the kitchen maid 
who yields to the temptation to do good, 
and Azdak, the cynical rogue who becomes 
a judge and creates a temporary golden 
age by being unpredictably unjust. Grusche 
rescues a noble child, abandoned after a 
palace revolution, and brings it up as her 
son. When order is restored, the mother 
claims back the child- without him she 
can't get her estates-but Azdak gives 
judgment that the child is Grusche’s because 
she knows how to care for him. Wagons 
should belong to those who drive them 
well; and the valley to those who water 
It gees 
“Truth is concrete.” William Gaskill’s ex- 
citing production starts from this point; and 
if it has flaws here and there, it’s not 
because of anything basically wrong, but 
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is at Bristol University Drama 
Department. 
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Albert Hunt subversively alive! 


because the actors aren't always capable 
of realizing Brecht’s intentions. In the early 
scenes, when the Governor of Grusinia 
loses his head, and his wife and her retinue 
flee in terror, Gaskill creates a pattern 
based on shapes and colours: the rich, 
Chinese colours of the masked nobles are 
woven into a series of images with the reds 
and greens and browns of the peasants. 
Patience Collier, as Natella Abashvitu, the 
Governor’s wife, seems to be bathing her 
hands in a sea of silk dresses which she 
pulls one after another out of a chest, 
trying to decide which to leave behind, not 
really aware of the danger, and not at all 
aware of the child which has been carelessly 
put down on the floor. And later, in the 
wildly comic scene in which Grusche, to 
give the child a father, marries a man she 
thinks to be dying, Gaskill frames the 
funeral/wedding celebrations in a _ plain 
wood hut, set in the middle of an empty 
stage, so that the peasant characters cram- 
med inside have the earthy reality of a 
Breughel painting. Gaskill, like Brecht, is 
passionately interested in physical detail - 
not in the detail that helps to create an 
illusion of reality, but in what is being 
shown on a stage. So, in the scene in which 
the Iron guards pursue Grusche, he isolates 
two soldiers on the revolving stage, so that 
we watch the way they walk: one of them 
is limping, and he’s limping because he’s 
not used to marching, but he’s got to march 
because the corporal’s sold the horses for 
a profit . . . so that the way the soldier 
walks is a comment on the situation. 
Again, there’s a scene in which Azdak is 
called on to judge a case of rape. A stable 
boy is accused of raping an innkeeper’s 
daughter. Azdak asks the girl to walk 
across the stage and pick up a knife. What 
matters is how she walks and bends and 
turns. Justice, too, is concrete: she’s fined 
for committing assault with a lethal weapon 
-a provocative bottom. 

The trouble is that the actors at Gaskill's 
disposal aren't finally good enough. They’re 
not used to closely observing: and so, in 
spite of the delights of the production, 
there are scenes which seem to be little 
more than sketches for a final achievement. 
There’s a scene, for instance, in which 
Grusche goes to a peasant’s hut to ask for 
milk for the child. The peasant at first tells 
her there isn’t any milk —the soldiers have 
taken it; and then asks her for three 
piastres for a glass. Grusche refuses, but 
at last a bargain is struck. ... 

There is a long account in Thédtre Popu- 
laire of how Brecht himself rehearsed this 
scene, to cut across the accepted ideas of 
greedy pcasants and simplehearted girls. 
The peasant is at first suspicious — he thinks 
there are more soldiers coming to loot; and 
then he sees the opportunity of making 
money; only he really needs the money; 
and when the bargain is struck, he feels a 
sympathy for the child. . . . Slowly, with 
endless attention to detail, Brecht brought 
out all these contradictions, not by explor- 
ing psychology but by exploring gesture. In 
the Aldwych production, none of these 
subtleties emerges, and we're given instead 
a straight-forward and rather scamped 
narrative. 

Again, Brecht obviously drew for this play 
on Chinese theatre—the theatre in which, 
for instance, two swordfighters can create 
darkness on a fully lit stage. Patsy Byrne, 
who plays Grusche with an attractive lack 
of sentimentality simply hasn’t the ability 
to create a world around her. The scene 
in which she carries the child across a 
bridge, swaying above a chasm, lacks a 
dimension-the dimension of the chasm 


itself. But more damaging is Hugh Griflith’s 
sketchiness as Azdak. He speaks his lines 
with a fluent wit, but at the points where 
Brecht demands real observation, he falls 
short. The scene, for instance, in which 
he shows the fleeing Archduke how a poor 
man would cut cheese. The gestures 
weren't, to me, telling enough. And, later, 
he is called on to impersonate the Arch- 
duke in the dock at a mock trial. He 
catches the clipped phrases adequately, but 
shows no real observation of how the Arch- 
duke behaves. So that the scene becomes 
almost an exercise in Shavian wit, rather 
than a demonstration of concrete theatre. 

All the same, in spite of the flaws, William 
Gaskill has given us an exciting glimpse of 


Michael Flanders as the Story 
Teller in William Gaskill’s 
production of The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle at the Aldwych 
Theatre. 


what vital theatre really means. In_ the 
last few years we've heard a lot about 
Brecht. Books have been written about his 
Marxism, or lack of it, about “ alienation ”, 
about the epic form. But what we've seen 
in English has been pedestrian and stodgy. 
Gaskill has restored the Brecht who was 
always there waiting to get out, the Brecht 
for whom the material world is exciting 
and poetic, 

What Brecht is saying in this play can’t be 
expressed in terms of an abstract message. 
Again and again, he confronts us with the 
delightful shock of being alive. And this 
is what makes him so subversive in a world 
which is, apparently, willing to commit 
suicide in the name of rival abstractions. 
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“Here's how I act when an idea comes at 
me. I at once suspect it. I am wary as 
though it were a very dangerous beast - I 
step back - yet never forgetting that it 
exists...” The words are Gordon Craig’s, 
but they might equally well apply to Ann 
Jellicoe. The marvel of her play, The 
Knack (Royal Court), is that although it 
has no formal message, no thesis to pro- 
pound, yet before our very eyes an idea 
appears out of nothing, is held carefully at 
arm's length, evolves with the characters, is 
considered with amused tolerance, kicked 
around, dusted off and inspected again, and 
finally emerges fully clothed as a meaning- 
ful view of living. 

The curtain rises on a room, empty except 
for a bed, a couple of chairs, and Tom, 
seated on top of a step-ladder, rapturously 
contemplating his own wild mural decora- 
tions. Enter Colin, trying to dispose of a 
bed, as he has bought a bigger one “ just 
in case.” Enter Tolen, through the window, 
because the front door is blocked by furni- 
ture discarded by Tom (exit Tolen through 
the same window whenever a girl passes, to 
return in a few minutes with another scalp 
to his belt), Enter Nancy, signalling the 
start of a wild ballet in which Tolen de- 
ploys his wiles to seduce her, Colin tries to 
fathom the enviable secret of Tolen’s knack 
with women, and Tom tries to create a 
balance of order out of chaos. 

The empty room becomes a melting pot 
where things, people and ideas dissolve and 


“An excellent novel whose 
centrepiece almost takes wing as 
theatre.” Siobhan McKenna and 
Godfrey Quigley in Doris Lessing’s 
Play With a Tiger. 


Tom Milne 


recreate themselves before our dazzled eyes: 
the bed becomes a piano, or the bars of a 
cage, just because the characters want it 
that way; the step-ladder becomes an 
umpire’s chair from which Tom judges the 
mating match between Tolen and Nancy; 
Colin transforms himself into a lion by 
putting a paper bag over his head; Tom 
contentedly completes the décor of his room 
by hanging the last of the furniture on the 
walls; and the virginal Nancy, her skirt 
hoisted like a flag of victory round her 
neck, hopefully hollers “‘ Rape!” 

The play is like a piece of jazz: one must 
respond physically and emotionally, as well 
as intellectually. One must, in fact, “ get 
with it.” But the ideas - treated as danger- 
ous beasts - are there all right, and like 
dangerous beasts, they bite. Tolen, sleek, 
blond, muscularly virile, black leather- 
jacketed and tight-trousered, revelling in the 
hypnotic power of his knack with women, 
is the perfect image of nascent Fascism. 
Colin, timid, gauche, beaten down by sheer 
open-mouthed admiration of Tolen’s power, 
is the perfect fellow-traveller. And between 
them is Tom, talkative, open, questing, 
eagerly responsive and expert in human 
relationships, shrewdly able to prick the 
bubble of Tolen’s arrogance or of Colin’s 
servility. The image takes full shape in the 
brilliant scene where Tolen initiates the 
frustrated but hopeful Colin into the knack 
by teaching him a sexy stance and walk, 
and Tom pointedly continues the lesson by 


John Timbers 


THE WALLS 


ARE 
DOWN 


demonstrating that Colin is only one stage 
away from the military goose-step. 

“The walls are down,” says Anna in Doris 
Lessing’s Play With a Tiger, “and anything 
can come in off the streets.” Anna is refer- 
ring to the you-bare-your-soul-and-I’ll-bare 
mine session she is holding with her lover, 
but she might well have been attempting a 
capsule definition of the potential of the 
theatre today. At last it has won back the 
right to be serious, and attention is paid to 
what it says. One by one its conventions 
have been stripped away and flushed down 
the lavatory along with tidy plot dénoue- 
ments and RADA accents, restoring that 
basic element of the theatrical experience 
- the surprise, the shock, the delighted re- 
cognition of the unexpected. The theatre’s 
defences are down, Anything, indeed, from 
the wonder of a unicorn to the menace of 
a tiger could come in off the streets, as we 
have seen with the plays of Beckett, Pinter, 
Genét, Arden, and now The Knack. 


Embodied in the movement of the play, the 
ideas come over with clarity and resound- 
ing impact. The important fact is that Ann 
Jellicoe has created a form which embraces 
her meaning, a form which is the meaning, 
and which is born of the facts of life of 
1962. Protean, breathless, exhilarating, cer- 
tainly the most hilarious play on in London 
now, The Knack really moves, urgently de- 
manding a response, any response, from the 
audience. Play, production and acting are 
all so much of a piece rolled into one that 
one can only suggest that Philip Locke 
(Colin) and Julian Glover (Tolen) are surely 
a little too calculated ? But the production 
by Keith Johnstone and the author, and the 
performances of James Bolam (Tom) and 
Rita Tushingham (Nancy), exactly catch the 
mercurial, expectant quality of the play. 
New ideas, new thoughts, are beginning to 
proliferate in the theatre. But they demand 
new forms, Alas, there are only too few 
plays which can honestly claim, likes The 
Knack, that “the walls are down.” 

Doris Lessing's Play With a Tiger (Comedy) 
Elaine Dundy’s My Place (Comedy), and 
Ted Allan’s The Secret of the World 
(Theatre Royal, Stratford) are all contem- 
porary, bang up-to-date in their preoccupa- 
tions. Play With a Tiger deals with the 
relationship of a hip American youth with 
a rather older woman, a bohemian socialist 
writer, and the incompatibility of their re- 
spective cultures; My Place with the sleep- 
ing around love affair of a nouvelle vague 
actor and actress; Secret of the World with 
the political distress of a Canadian trade 
union leader whose Communist faith is 
shattered as a result of Khrushchev’s 1956 
speech denouncing Stalin, All three themes 
have great relevance today. ‘Yet all three 
plays fail dismally through trying to cram 
1962 wines into 1932 bottles; or, in other 
words, through failing to find a form which 


can communicate with excitement what they * 


have to say. 

Take My Place, for example. Annie Fox 
(Diane Cilento) is a convincing enough 
character, with her veneer of beat language, 
her searing honesty and self-knowledge, her 
egotism, her lack of self-pity, her cynicism 
about the world and its affairs. So, too, is 
her lover, Paddy (Barry Foster), one of the 
new matinée idols, a working-class actor, 
who has a splendidly revelatory and_rele- 
vant speech when he ponders the difficulty 
of preserving an instinctive and untutored 
talent in a theatre which makes sophistica- 
tion a necessity. 

Having created these two finely observed 
characters, and suggested the twisting path 
through which any relationship between 
them must evolve, Miss Dundy has to put 
them into a context, because she is writing 
a play. And what is a play? Well, truce 
love conquers all, so throw in a mother for 
the girl, and a few friends and admirers 
(Public School Politician, Working Class 
Artist, Gay Queer, Madison Avenue Amer- 
ican), and jumble the Jot up in a batter of 
amorous misunderstandings which come 


right in the end. My Place has thus two 
excellent characters, bright dialogue with a 
sprinkling of splendid jokes, a good deal of 
up-to-date charm, and no dramatic truth. 
In Play With a Tiger, Doris Lessing has 
written an excellent novel in which the 
centrepiece. a brilliant dialogue between 
Anna and her American lover (two nice 
performances here by Siobhan McKenna 
and Alex Viespi), almost takes wing as 
theatre. Starting from a quarrel, the couple 
liberate themselves by taking turns to 
dredge up childhood memories, to enact 
their dream fantasies. Gradually they begin 
to forge a new understanding of their rela- 
tionship. “I am an egotist,”” says Anna, 
“and an egotist can never bear the thought 
of a new generation.” Here she pinpoints 
the reason why she and Dave can never 
stay together: she, the bohemian of yester- 
day, still believes in fidelity, true love and 
the home; he, the hipster of today, is rest- 
less, independent, shying away from any 
ties or commitment to values he can no 
longer trust. 

So far, so good, but this pearl is set in the 
crudest of old-style dramatic forms. The 
first act tidily fills in the background by 
introducing Anna’s friends so as to illu- 
minate her way of life, and by dragging in 
a catalyst in the shape of a crudely cari- 
catured all-American college girl (“ Europe 
has been very educational for me’’), who 
has becn seduced by Dave and is, of course, 
ripe for marriage and motherhood. Given 
this basis, the splendid second act duet, 
which is organically complete in itself, can 
only resolve itself in a final act which com- 
fortably tucks away all the straggling 
ends, Still, Afy Place and Play With a 
Tiger do shatter the constricting bonds of 
form from time to time to break through 
with some insights into the way we live to- 
day. Secret of the World never even begins 
to try. Given contemporary political un- 
certainties and disillusionment, Ted Allan's 
theme is important enough, but blunt plot 
points are hammercd in so relentlessly that 
it falls quite naturally into the framework 
of a Victorian melodrama, and achieves the 
same single end of drawing tears. Sam 
Alexander, his trade union leader, feels be- 
trayed by the Khrushchev revelations, at 
one blow he loses all he has worked for 
through his whole life; and he suffers, 
mightily. Putting on the agony, Mr, Allan 
not only has him lose his way of life, but 
fall under a_ skidding bus, alienate his 
adored daughter, maltreat his senile father, 
find that his son hates and despises him, 
lose an election, suffer from delusions, and 
go mad, without ever doing anything about 
anything. 

Sam’s suffering has all the earmarks of a 
woman’s magazine serial, so that the play- 
wright’s intention to write a_ serious 
appraisal of the dilemma of the Communist 
in the Western world today gets buried way 
under, Ironically, one can almost hear the 
proud mammas in the audience whisper, 
“See now, look what will happen to you 
if you become a comsymp.” Intending to 
ask a few probing questions, Secret of the 
World ends by begging them all. In Galileo 
Brecht wrote a play about the problems of 
faith and conscience which asked all the 
questions and thought about some of the 
answers. In Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance 
John Arden wrote another. But then, both 
Brecht with his dialectical structure, and 
Arden with his ballad form, presented their 
themes in a way which astonishes, illumin- 
ates, and reveals. 

Faute de micux, one had plenty of time in 
watching Secret of the World to savour 
John Bury’s brilliant set, in which the 
Alexanders’ house and neighbourhood be- 
came a tangible, vibrating presence. It 
looked good cnough to tempt one to rush 
over the footlights and rent the house, I 
bet one could live there more vividly than 
the characters it was provided for, And 
living, after all, is the prime business of the 
theatre. Which brings us back again to 
The Knack... . 
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Roger Mayne 


The banner under which Giles Cooper's 
play Everything in’ the Garden (Arts 
Theatre) is unfurled reads—Experimental 
Theatre. Before examining the width and 
breadth of that cubby-hole, Iet’s take a look 
at the first item filed there. 

On one level, Everything in the Garden is 
about Britain's second favourite subject: 
respectability. Its last 20 minutes atone for 
one and a half acts during which economic 
necessity is used to justify a life of spare- 
time harlotry. The really insidious evil, 
Cooper makes clear towards the play’s close, 
is not so much the mid-day hustling as the 
conspiracy of silence with which the errant 
wives and profiteering husbands attempt to 
blot it from the mind. On another, and 
much more important level, the play is 
about forgetting, one of the most ominous 
and relevant themes in modern drama; the 
impulse behind Hiroshima Mon Amour, 
The Fire Raisers and Altona. 

The gathering dilemma erupts around Ber- 
nard, a cuckold fifty times over (and on 
another level, an actor with a conscience), 
who cannot share his neighbour's blithe 
acceptance of the prostitution by which all 
of them have profited. In refusing to have 
the play's amorality imposed upon his char- 
acter, he commits the actor’s most unfor- 
giveable crime: denial of the playwright’s 
premise. The other actors panic at Ber- 
nard’s moral clarity, appropriating his lines 
and so attempting to gloss over the breach 
in the performance. When it becomes clear 
that Bernard absolutely refuses to collabo- 
rate in the travesty, he is beaten into silence 
and dumped behind a couch. Stuttering 
with guilt, but each exoncrated in the 
other's eyes, the characters prattle on re- 
fusing to acknowledge the open deception. 
Actors whisper frantically into the wings 
for the curtain to be lowered on hypocrisy 
unmasked. and after a few agonising mo- 
ments a backstage accomplice provides the 
merciful drop. 

To write as Kenneth Tynan did: “ This 
seems forced-—a descent from drama into 
melodrama, and also an evasion of respon- 
sibility.” scems to me galloping balderdash. 
The first two-thirds of the play are a pedes- 
trian reconstruction of a suburban comedy 


of manners, darkened slightly with a moral 
issue. If it ended before the last third the 
play could have been written by Somerset 
Maugham or J. B. Priestley (it is very re- 
miniscent of Priestley’s “ time ” plays). 

But in the final third the artificiality of the 
structure is totally revealed - although we 
have had hints all along the line. The set 
is obviously a stock West End contrivance; 
the characters are stereotyped as if specially 
imported from the Watford Rep. To write 
that “the play should have found its reso- 
lution within its own world and not by re- 
ference to a suddenly invented world of 
‘reality’ ” is to mistake the form for the 
content; to accept the theatricalised subur- 
ban setting as the play’s true centre instead 
of a fabricated context which exists prim- 
arily to be seen through. The play is 
founded on the reality of actors acting in a 
play; the backstage reality, the Pirandellian 
reality. And if one feels this, then the play 
is resolved in the proper sphere, the sphere 
of unfictional reality, and not the sham, 
cardboard setting the programme describes 
as “a sitting room in an outer suburb of 
London.” 

Although the play rakes up some significant 
ideas, it doesn’t muster them with any great 
artistry or invention. The lead-up is 
laboured; the dialogue more flat than funny. 
In Max Frisch’s The Fire Raisers there was 
the same wilful blindness to evil; the same 
proclivity towards compromise and decorum. 
But that play was informed with an unmis- 
takable moral heat, whereas Everything in 
the Garden seems to be warmed by a simple 
thermostat that makes situations hot by the 
flick of a switch. Still, the play has point 
and punch. 

But TI ask myself: is this the kind of experi- 
mental theatre one should find in T.ondon, 
and being one for quick rejoinders, reply 
No! For as experimental fare, Cooper’s 
play is tame and reminiscent of the inver- 
sions of Pirandello and Priestley (or Jack 
Gelber for that matter). Experiment that’s 
worth its salt must take an almost totally 
unknown quantity and give it a whirl; ex- 
perimenting for the best of all reasons, to 
see what happens. There are enough un- 
explored or half-explored areas in the 


A scene from Ann Jellicoe’s The 
Knack, with Rita Tushingham as 
Nancy and Julian Glover as the 
leather-jacketed Tolen—described 
by Tom Milne as “the perfect image 
of nascent fascism.” 


Charles Marowntz 


London theatre to keep 20 experimental 
theatres in constant activity. ; 
Mime, for instance, a word which, without 
the prefix Panto, means practically nothing 
in England. Who says that mime must con- 
jure up images of Pierrot and Picrette; a 
chalk-faced Marceau capering about in the 
decadent tradition of Jean Baptiste Deburau? 
Theorists like Antonin Artaud and Gordon 
Craig, and companies like the American 
Mime Theatre and Jacques le Coq’s Riga- 
dons have shown that mime is capable of 
much more than dumb show. Instead of 
being a lyrical excrescence in ruffles and 
veils, it can devise a network of stark 
imagery whose effect can be almost sub- 
liminal, All of this may sound terribly 
mystical but experiments along these lines 
have already begun in New York, Paris, 
Milan, and Tel Aviv - though London 
knows nothing of them. 

Experimental theatre must not only refur- 
bish and revitalise conventional forms like 
mime, but thrash out to discover new ones. 
There is a thing m New York called “ hap- 
penings ” which represents a novel collab- 
oration between artists and actors in which 
a series of unrelated tableaux are put toge- 
ther to create an evening’s entertainment. 
I know practically nothing about this except 
what I have read, but surely there have 
been enough whisperings to perk the curi- 
osity of actors and artists in England. They 
should want to know what is happening 
across the Atlantic and what it portends. 
What happens instead (as with the jazz- 
poctry movement which spurted at the 
Royal Court, did a whirlwind tour of half- 
a-dozen coffec-houses and then fizzed out) 
is that a gesture is made to a new move- 
ment and then everyone assumes it has been 
assimilated. “Oh, jazz-poetry, yes, we’ve 
had that!” And yet it has never been 
properly executed in England and now, on 
the wane and practically passed, it remains 
flagrantly misunderstood. 

True experimental theatre takes into con- 
sideration the process as well as the play. 
Mr. Cooper's play, for all its merits, under- 
went a conventional rehearsal period. The 
last burst of audacious experiment in Lon- 
don was when William Saroyan, working 
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at Theatre Workshop, whipped up an enter- 
tainment in three weeks’ time using only 
improvisation, a two-page outline, and a 
phenomenal amount of temerity. 

Who is experiment for,*we must ask, the 
actors or the writers? It should be for 
both, but this implies an entente between 
writers and actors which, since Joan Little- 
wood, has not existed in this country. The 
Cooper play may be said to be a writer’s 
experirent, but the innovations of the 
writer will come to nothing unless the actors 
understand the new equations and the new 
objectives. In fact, the whole concept of 
“experiment ” in the theatre is a misnomer 
unless applied to the work of a permanent 
company which can gauge the results of its 
experiment and proceed to subsequent ex- 
periment on the basis of those results. One 
wouldn't think much of a research scientist 
who carried out fitful experiments, kept no 
records, proceeded from no premises, and 
worked only when the spirit moved him. 
And lastly, with all due respect to the 
valiant six men who constitute the British 
avant-garde, there are continental and 
American writers whose works are long 
overdue in England, The names of Ghel- 
derode, de Montherlant, Adamov, Schehady 
come immediately to mind. Jack Gelber’s 
new play The Apple has recently opened in 
New York, To avert a repetition of The 
Connection disaster, surely the Arts should 
be first to get its teeth into it. 


What I am trying to say is that experi- 
mental theatre is not a gesture that can be 
made for a season at a West End play- 
house, but a prying, bold, and iconoclastic 
frame of mind that needs a permanent base 
(or bases) throughout a metropolitan theatre 
city. it gocs without saying that it needs 
financial support, but in England what is 
more frightening than lack of subsidy is the 
total lack of understanding as to what ex- 
perimental! theatre should be trying to do. 
So, lest I be misread, let me say: two cheers 
for Peter Hall. The concept of experi- 
mental theatre has been broached, Iegiti- 
mised and begun. Now let us stop trying 
to perfect synthetics and go on to discover 
elixirs and miracles. : 


S 
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One of the features of British society, in 
common with that of most advanced indus- 
trial European countries, is a growing cen- 
tralisation. The economic reasons which 
govern this focus of life on capital cities 
are similar in all the countries concerned. 
But the different patterns of cultural nour- 
ishment which exist as between us and 
Europe illustrate diverging priorities and 
attitudes to life, different ways of coping 
with the human problems of an efficient 
technological society. 

In Western Germany there is no real capital 
city Bonn has never really replaced Berlin. 
The achievements of German municipalities 
are constantly held up to shame our own 
local councils, but the peculiar West Ger- 
man situation, in which administrative and 
cultural foci do not coincide, makes this 
comparison somewhat unfair. The tradition 
of good, solid, well-supported civic com- 
panies may have something to do with the 
German tradition of particularism. How- 
ever we explain it, the striking blight on 
this otherwise admirable theatrical frame- 
work which covers Germany is the almost 
complete lack of contemporary German 
plays to perform. As a result, these theatres 
have a repertoire which is staggeringly 
eclectic - the avant-garde of all Europe rubs 
shoulders with the soberest of German- 
language classics. It is as if the municipal 
theatres, deprived of any centralised thea- 
trical activity to copy or reject, are striving 
{o participate in the most all-embracing 
sphere of theatrical art attainable. The 
flavour of the German professional theatre 
network might be labelled a civism striving 
for universality, 

The centralised theatre in Paris comprises 
the National Theatres, the commercial 
boulevard theatres, and the small avant- 
garde theatres. Outside Paris there are a 
few characterless town theatres, which play 
second-string tours, one or two individual 
town theatres in which small companies, 
aided by a small grant, present original 
work (Marseilles, Toulouse, and Roger 
Planchon’s company at Villeurbanne, which 
is a special case). But the backbone of the 
non-centralised French theatre is the four 
“centres dramatiques.”” The ‘‘ centres” do 
a different kind of work from almost any- 
thing in Paris; there is no dependence of 
the provinces on the capital as in this 
country. In this sense France is much more 
centralised than Britain, for what is most 
typical of her capital city theatre (the boule- 
vard plays) only reaches the provinces by 
means of second-string tours months later. 
There is a much clearer demarcation be- 
tween proper provincial activity and proper 
capital city activity. 

If there is any interaction between capital 
and provinces, it is a mutual one, and not 
merely confined to the diffusion of capital 
city patterns of entertainment. The influ- 
ence of the work of the “centres,” for 
example, has been very clear in the recent 
work of Jean Vilar’s TNP in Paris. The 
last time anything like this happened here 
was when the Belgrade Theatre, Coventry, 
brought their productions of Amold 
Wesker’s plays to the Royal Court Theatre 
in Sloane Square. The plays themselves 
penetrated very little further than Sloane 
Square, and as a result of coming to the 
West End the company which had previ- 
ously worked together to present these plays 
disintegrated. A similar disintegration of a 
company and the enervating of an idea can 
be seen in the history of Joan Littlewood’s 
attempts to infuse the capital with the 
quality she had forged in seven years’ 
touring in the provincial “ wilderness.” 
True, it will be said that she has had an 
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influence on the provincial scene. The 
plays of Behan and Delaney filter through 
from the West End to the reps. But they 
do so in the company of Terence Rattigan, 
Hugh and Margaret Williams, and grisly re- 
vivals of Ben Travers. Arriving in such a 
piecemeal and haphazard way, even plays 
of such vitality as these can do nothing to 
aid Ipswich or Sheffield to create an 
authentic and relevant theatre. By com- 
parison with the French provincial theatre 
our rep. system promotes a cultural cen- 
tralism, 

By “cultural centralism ’’ I mean above all 
a habit, a feeling deeply embedded in the 
minds and sensibilities of those who run 
and support our reps. that London is still 
the star-strung central paradise, the real 
arena. Instead of believing that the pro- 
vinces might have their own artistic pride, 
that it might be possible to create there new 
and urgent work which could be done no- 
where else, there exists a feeling of depend- 
ence on the capital city and its cultural pro- 
ducts. And there is an acceptance of 
“London standards” as terms of reference, 
so that any innovation is judged by this 
yardstick, 

This attitude is at once a terrible cultural 
snobbery, a hanging on to the coat-tails of 
the capital, and a woeful cultural inferiority 
complex, a feeling that no matter how hard 
our town may try, it can only do in a 
second-rate way what the “ stars’ do better 
in London and on the TV. There is 
scarcely ever any realisation that a different 
kind of work may be waiting to be done. 
A kind of work connected with a particular 
place and its inhabitants. For there is one 
thing that a middle-sized provincial com- 
munity may have, and that is a sense of its 
own identity, 

This obsession with London is not just 
found in the spectators and organisers of 
the reps.; it also permeates deep into the 
profession itself, often unacknowledged, in 
the aims of young actors and the very 
structure of drama schools. If the provinces 
are undernourished, it is at least partly be- 
cause of the ill will of those professionals 
who only ever see them as a second-best to 
London. 

When one realises how deeply this attitude 
of cultural centralism affects the structure 
of our theatre in the provinces, one begins 
to understand how resistant to change the 
rep. system is and how vital it is to make 
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a new start on new ground. 

A few months ago, in order to implement 
the idea of a provincial network of cultural 
association, the Gulbenkian Foundation 
helped to finance a tie-up between the 
Royal Court, the Cambridge Arts, and reps. 
in Bath, Cardiff and Exeter. The drama 
critic of the Bath local paper said of a pro- 
duction of Ann Jellicoe’s The Knack which 
was put on under the auspices of this 
scheme: “If this is the kitchen without the 
sink, let us have the sink back.” A reader 
commented on this: ‘“ May I congratulate 
your drama critic on an extremely ingenious 
review ? He had, after all, nothing to write 
about - no plot, no recognisable dialogue, 
no poetry, no wit, just nothing.” 

Another correspondent wrote: “I sat 
through this play to the bitter end because 
I wanted to be fair. I could have left - as 
others did - much earlier, but I waited for 
the dénouement, the point, the moral. 
Alas! I waited in vain. The deplorable 
part is that this new play and others have 
been sponsored by the Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion to the tune of £3,000 as part of its 
programme ‘for raising the standards of 
drama.’ In these days of the decline of the 
English theatre, how can audiences be re- 
claimed when sponsors are found to sup- 
port this kind of thoroughly immoral 
trash ?” 

These people, who were regular supporters 
of the theatre, were used to something quite 
different. They were not in the least pre- 
pared for change. And this particular rep. 
did not cater for those to whom The Knack 
would have been a natural play, because it 
dealt with the experience of their own 
lives - that is, the young. 

To solve the problems of the provincial 
theatre in this country it is not enough to 
disseminate more widely the best that is 
being written and produced in the British 
theatre. The theatres one uses as channels 
must be as representative as possible of the 
community in which they exist. Most reps. 
in this country are so permeated with the 
attitudes I have described that they cannot 
serve as media for the kind of theatre we 
are all trying to build - a theatre up to the 
measure of our times - and therefore we 
must try to create a new kind of theatre. 
What kind of theatre should that be ? Here 
a newspaper article must end, and work 
must begin with particular people in par- 
ticular places. 
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an End 
to Atomic 
Blackmail 


| read the text of... an End to 
Atomic Blackmail with great 
interest. 

The recent exhibitions of hypocrisy 
by the leaders of both East and 
West have, | think, displayed greater 
cynicism and disregard for human 
decency than anything else for 
many years. These men are prepared 
to conduct atmospheric nuclear 
tests in the knowledge that this 
means death and untold suffering 
for millions of people over many 
generations. 

Many of the facts in this pamphlet 
have received very little publicity 
and | hope that.this thorough and 
well documented study will be 
widely read. 


THE MOST EXCITING 
EVENT IN RADICAL 
JOURNALISM! 


That, to be frank, is how we see the 
publication by CND of a daily 
newspaper during the four days of 
the Aldermaston march. Some of 
Britain's leading journalists are 
giving time and talent to producing 
SANITY’s Aldermaston Daily 
editions, which you will be able to 
buy on the march, order from your 
newsagent or obtain direct from 
CND 2 Carthusian St ECI (2s 6d 
inc postage for the series). You 
need not rely this year on the 
establishment press for your news 
and views of the march. 


watch for the 
Aldermaston Daily 


printing magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, posters, 
balance sheets, 
reports, and all 
commercial printing. 
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Disengagement 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
has the principle of unqualified opposition 
to nuclear weapons and policies based upon 
them. The British economy and the advanc- 
ing obsolescence of aircraft in a strategic 
role have sealed the fate of our indepen- 
dent deterrent, although the dubious Sky- 
bolt and Blue Steel stand-off rockets may 
prolong its disappearance until the end of 
the decade. A weapons system contributing 
little to the Western alliance, it will have 
few mourners, 

April Carter has wisely directed the atten- 
tion of the Campaign to Europe, That 
Britain should leave NATO is the second 
point in CND policy, for the alliance bases 
its military power upon nuclear weapons. 
No one is now clear about the “ sword and 
shield” strategy of NATO; the threat of 
frontal aggression is small, but a local in- 
cursion, perhaps unintentional or probing, 
is not "unlikely, From 1950 the conven- 
tional shield was adopted to counter attack, 
force a pause for reconsideration; if it 
failed, the nuclear sword would devastate 
Russia. Two factors now complicate this 
simple concept: first, the rise of Russian air 
power has lessened the credibility of the 
US strategic deterrent, causing considerable 
pressure tor a NATO controlled strategic 
deterrent; and second, the fallacious adop- 
tion of the tactical nuclear weapon as a 
defensive device to complement an inade- 
quate conventional force has brought a 
distinct danger of a miscalculated, escalat- 
ing, nuclear war. 

President Kennedy and General Norstad 
have both called for a flexible shield force 
of sufficient readiness, mobility and conven- 
tional strength to counter any attack with- 
out the need to use nuclear capacity except 
in the last resort. But the very existence of 
nuclear weapons in forward areas hardly 


lessens the danger of a miscalculated war, 
for they constitute a considerable problem 
in judgment and control. 

Were Britain to leave NATO, Norstad 
would have no alternative but to rely 
further on tactical nuclear weapon deter- 
rence with its inherent danger, and Ger- 
many, whose northern territory BAOR pro- 
tects, would press more surely for a NATO 
strategic deterrent, and would perhaps deter- 
mine to obtain nuclear capacity herself, A 
nuclear Germany would increase Russian 
fear, and hence international tension, to a 
most dangerous level and would make 
future disarmament negotiation almost 1m- 
possible. 

Military disengagement in Europe would 
have certain of the advantages April Carter 
outlined; it would also most certainly re- 
duce the danger of the miscalculated nuclear 
war which I have suggested is likely. 
Helmut Schmidt, the Federal Republic 
Social Democrat Party defence spokesman, 
has recently argued most convincingly that 
disengagement would be substantially to the 
advantage of the West. And any demili- 
tarised zone could be used to try inspection 
and control techniques which must be deve- 
loped before any wider arms agreement can 
be signed. 

I therefore submit that CND should advo- 
cate military disengagement in Central 
Europe rather than withdrawal from NATO 
as a more cogent and immediate policy. - 
DAVID COATES, Qucen's College, Oxford, 


A practical suggestion 


May I suggest the following as a practical 
suggestion in this matter of binding over 
under the Justices of the Peace Act, 1361 ? 
Any demonstrator who is asked to be 
bound over (or go to jail as an alternative) 
should ask the magistrate in court to recite 
the exact wording of the binding over order 
and to explain exactly what it means.  [f 
the demonstrator finds it hard to come to a 
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decision after this, he should then ask for 
time to think the matter over and should 
also ask the magistrate how long the alter- 
native jail sentence would be. Moreover, 
if he accepts a binding over order he should 
ask for a copy of it. 

I think this is important, because binding- 
over orders appear to differ considerably in 
wording and in the degree of obligation 
they impose on the demonstrator. More- 
over, the important decision as to whether 
or not to go to jail cannot be taken in a 
few seconds on inadequate information, I 
know of many people who have gone to 
jail without knowing or being allowed to 
see exactly what the order they refused to 
accept said! JI know of others, like myself, 
who have accepted and signed a_binding- 
over order (in triplicate) but have no copy 
and only a very hazy recollection of what 
it said. This is obviously an absurd situa- 
tion, 

Whatever our views on this matter, I think 
most people would agree that the point of 
non-violent civil disobedience is not to 
escape the legal consequences of our 
actions, but to face up to them. Therefore 
it is important, if one accepts a_ binding- 
over order, to be quite straightforward in 
court and say, if it be true, that one does 
not regard the order as any restraint on 
one’s activities, and to express the intention 
to demonstrate again at the earliest possible 
opportunity. - ADAM ROBERTS, 2 
Museum Road, Oxford. 


Gathering of women 


Recently [ was one of ten British 
delegates from London and other parts of 
the country at a World Gathering of 
Women for Disarmament in Vienna. More 
than 300 women from 30 countries repre- 
senting - like our own delegation - a wide 
variety of political, religious and other 


views, came determined to sink these differ- 
ences in order to secure some _ practical 
~ 


advance towards a lasting peace. 

Having heard first-hand reports of condi- 
tions in poorer countries than ours, and 
comparing expenditure on preparations for 
mass destruction with expenditure on aid to 
those countries, on education and health 
services in those countries (and ours), I 
found it frustrating beyond belief to think 
that at the very time when women in those 
less fortunate lands could be looking to us 
in Britain for a lead, our Government is not 
taking any steps which would give it the 
voice to speak for the growing surge of 
public opinion of which I saw evidence in 
Vienna. 

The Campaign in Britain has undoubtedly 
been a great influence on people in all the 
countries represented at this conference, but 
considering the various local political and 
economic circumstances of other coun- 
tries involved directly or indirectly with the 
arms race, it became overwhelmingly obvi- 
ous that it is only we who have the freedom 
of opportunity to change the course of 
events, All womens’ organisations have 
pledged themselves at the conference to 
work even harder in order to get women 
everywhere to realise their special respon- 
sibilities, and I and my co-delegates will be 
happy to tell people about the conference 
and future proposals. MARJORIE 
BRUNNER, 38 Sarre Road, London, 
N.W.2. 


Work camps 


Could I draw your readers’ attention to 
IVS (International Voluntary Service, 72, 
Oakley Square, N.W.1) which is seeking 
support for international work camps to be 
held April, May and June this year ? 
Volunteers are asked to help in constructive 
community work for a minimum of two 
weeks, This is a most practical way of 
an ae ideals for peace at work person- 
ally. - (for) DENNIS GOULD, H.M. 
Prison Staflord. 
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THE LEFT 


HE newly-formed Italian centre- 

left government has raised a num- 
ber of hopes and fears. On one hand 
conservative forces in Italy and abroad 
fear that this could mean opening the 
doors to Communism; on the other 
hand, left-wing parties and progressive 
Christian Democrats believe that the 
formation of the new government was 
the only way to improve the political 
situation in the country. 


It is important, however, to realise that 
this move does not at the moment mean 
co-operation between the Government and 
the Socialists, but, as Nenni said in an 
interview with Der Spiegel, it is only an 
exploratory opening up of contacts which 
might lead to full co-operation in future. 

Fanfani and Nenni have, however, many 
common ideas as to what should be the 
next steps, including nationalisation of the 
electricity industry, educational reform, 
plans to raise the standard of living of 
farmers and more effective industrialisation 
of southern Italy. 

Many people are afraid that, in this 
atmosphere of “liberalism” and movement 
leftwards, the Communists may organise a 
series of strikes for higher wages and try 
to arrest the growing wealth of employers 
and property owners. If this happens, will 
the Socialists stand with the workers or will 
they support the government? This may 
depend on the extent to which the new 
government meets the needs of the working 
classes and the unemployed. What the 
Socialists do will also be influenced by the 
government's success in combatting bureau- 
cracy and by whether it carries out the 
much-needed assistance programme for 
backward areas, especially in southern 
Italy. 

Nenni hopes that some constructive pro- 
jects will be started up immediately, so that 
people can see the results of social assist- 
ance programmes and begin thinking about 
what further could be done, Already many 
people feel that the new government is the 
best Italy has had in the past 15 years. 

In several interviews Nenni has been 
asked whether there is a chance that Italy 
will leave NATO. He has replied that un- 
fortunately “ you cannot change an alliance 
as you change your shirt.” In looking back 
over Italy’s past policies we might wish 
that it had not become a member of any 
military pact; but since Parliament had 
decided that Italy should join NATO, the 
fact of membership must be accepted. 

Is this what Nenni really believes or is 
it a passing opinion, influenced by his 
recent success ? Or is he making conces- 
sions to the supporters of NATO? He 
certainly feels that Italy can, like France 
and Germany, have an effective voice in 
international affairs, especially on the ques- 
tion of nuclear disarmament. The present 
feeling is, however, that NATO is the place 
where Italy can best carry out her inter- 
national responsibilities, 

Although there has been strong opposi- 
tion to NATO, no clear action against 
Italy’s membership has developed because 
of the need to deal with more compelling 
internal problems. Italy has simply gone 
along with the other western nations. But 
now many people are wondering whether 
NATO reaily is a defensive alliance, 

The effect which the new government 
will have on the Common Market is still 
uncertain. Certain facts about Italy’s deve- 
lopment should, however, be known.- The 
Italian “economic miracle” has not been 
followed by a “social miracle.” So there 


Franco Perna 


has been no real national planning. In 
other words, the Common Market has 
brought capitalist society and private big 
business to higher levels of efficiency, while 
small businesses and agriculture have not 
improved at all. 

Fiat, the largest private organisation in 
the country, has an income equal to one- 
seventh of the income of the national gov- 
ernment, and only the Ministry of Defence 
has a bigger budget. Having a monopoly 
of the whole metal industry, Fiat can im- 
pose its will on a large number of small 
firms and can profit from the Common 
Market. This is true of several other firms. 
But the economy of southern Italy, which 
cannot possibly compete with these organ- 
isations, has not progressed, and has per- 
haps even declined. 

Industry has been spread to the South to 
some extent, but the profits always go north 
or outside Italy altogether, to firms like 
Shell and Esso, Large firms have gone to 
the South but less in the interests of spread- 
ing the industrialisation of Italy or helping 
to solve the problem of poverty than to 
take advantage of the possibility of hiring 
cheap labour, Wealthy industrial leaders 
from the North are in fact exploiting the 
working class of the South. 

The daily paper La Stampa quotes Nenni 
as saying: “The great mistake of the 
Common Market consists in not having 
sufficiently co-ordinated the nationalised in- 
dustries of each country so that they are 
unable to compete with capitalist mono- 
polies. If Italy, with her new government, 
extends the range of nationalisaticn she will 
make an important contribution to Europe. 
If interest in, and concern for, the workers 
prevails in Italy and other countries we 
shall be able to create an economic com- 
munity which corresponds with our ideals.” 


loyal to NAVO? 


QUESTIONED recently by liberals in 
Parliament on the future of Italian 
foreign policy, particularly with respect 
to NATO, Signor Fanfani, the Prime 
Minister, replied that Italy has made no 
move to have missile bases withdrawn 
from Italian soil. He said Italy favoured 
the proposal that NATO should have its 
own nuclear weapons because this would 
tend to introduce a collective responsi- 
bility instead of the present US mono- 
poly. He confirmed that Italy would re- 
main fully loyal to its political and mili- 
tary commitments in the western alliance. 
In reply to an intervention by a Com- 
munist deputy, Signor Fanfani explained 
that his remarks about missile bases and 
nuclear weapons for NATO referred to 
the policy of the last Government, which 
he Ied, and not to the present one. So 
far the new government had not had 
time to formulate its policy. 

A Socialist spokesman said the Prime 
Minister’s statement on nuclear weapons 
for NATO was in contrast with the 
assertion that everything possible would 
be done: to solve the serious outstanding 
problems by negotiation. The Socialists 
shared the widely-held view that trans- 
ferring atomic weapons to NATO con- 
cealed a plan to give these arms to West 
Germany thereby giving the Germans a 
strong voice in how and when they 
should be used. On these questions, he 
said, the Socialists reserved their judg- 
ment. 


march to 
Cortona 


from Claudio Cordelli 


The Italian Centre for Non-violence at 
Perugia recently organised its second mass 
demonstration against nuclear war, a 15- 
mile march from Camucia to Cortona, in 
southern Tuscany. 

Thousands of people from all over Tuscany 
and Umbria joined the march. Mainly 
peasants, but including students, workers and 
intellectuals, they had to contend with a 
steeply graded route and strong winds 
which tore at their banners. 

At Cortona the marchers were welcomed by 
the mayor, and the demonstration ended in 
a mecting at the Medici Fortress, 2,000 fect 
above sea level. 

The meeting was addressed by Professor 
Capitini, who had organised the march. 
He said that Italian pacifism was becoming 
strong and militant; the spirit of resistance 
to war could be found in every home, It 
was not fall-out shelters, but the untiring 
effort of all who worked for peace and co- 
existence between peoples which was the 
true defence against nuclear war. 
Other speakers included Danilo Dolci, who 
had come specially from Partinico with 
messages from the Sicilian peasants which 
expressed their desire for peace. Finally, a 
motion was read, and approved, which 
called for disarmament, end to nuclear 
testing and a new political direction which 
would meet social problems. 

A telegram was sent from the meeting to 
the Italian delegation at the Geneva dis- 
armament conference, calling on them to 
take firm action for peace. ‘ 
The Society of Friends (Quakers) specially 
arranged their annual conference at Cor- 
tona, so that they could take part in the 
march, and Bertrand Russell sent a tele- 
gram of greetings on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of 100. 


above Leaving Camucia. 
In the backgruund,Cortona 


below At Cortona, the final 
meeting 


Wilfred Wellock: 


A dreamer of dreams, born ahead of his 
time, or a man living in the past? There 
will always be controversy about the idealist 
in any society, and Wilfred Wellock, who 
has the courage to describe himself as an 
idealist, will not escape that controversy. 
But he has put together in Off the Beaten 
Track many of his’ ideas and ideals and 
telated them to no glamorised past, or 
distant future, but rather, with inescapable 
logic, to the problems of today and to- 
morrow, 

Off the Beaten Track is described as “ ad- 
ventures in the art of living” and is largely 
autobiographical; but it is more than that, 
for it is a tract for the time, though many 
will be deaf to its pleas. 

The essays which make up this work were 
first published in India and written for 
Indian readers and they have been brought 
together as a book and published in India; 
the production is not up to the standards 
of craftsmanship the author would probably 
have liked, but it has a homespun appear- 
ance about it. 

Wilfred Wellock tells how he started life in 
a humble workman’s house in Lancashire 
and he expected to follow the run of the 
mill life of all his neighbours, But he 
began at an carly age to think for himself, 
he became active in the Nonconformist 
Church (that breeding ground of so many 
of the pioneers of the socialist and pacifist 
movements), and he soon discovered his 
ability to express himself in writing and 
speech. As a young man he saved enough 
moncy to take himself to Edinburgh Uni 
versity, just for the joy of learning. He 
sought no degrce nor any social or indus- 
trial advance from his university experience, 
but just more knowledge and the time to 
relate one thing to another so that his 
knowledge could be put to the best use 
When his money was exhausted he left the 
university to start earning his living again. 
Hic was active in politics through the TLP 


Off the Beaten Track by 
Wilfred Wellock (Sarvodaya 
Prachuralaya, lOs 6d) 
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For several years I have been trying to 
develop and justify an approach to inter- 
national relations which I call ‘ graduated 
reciprocation in tension reduction.” |The 
essence of the idea is that the tensions: 
arms race spiral may provide the model for 
its own reversal. i 

As a type of international behaviour, the 
arms race is itself graduated and_ reci- 
procated unilateral action. It is unilateral 
in that the nation developing a new weapon, 
increasing its stockpile, or setting up a new 
military base does not make its action con- 
tingent upon any prior agreement with the 
other side. It is reciprocal, however, be- 
cause each increment in military power by 
one side provides the stimulus for the other 
to try to catch up and get ahead. It is 
necessarily graduated, first by the irregular 
and somewhat unpredictable occurrences of 
technological break-throughs and second by 
the oscillating nature of the threat stimulus 
itself, 

But the arms race is obviously a tension- 
increasing system. One can readily con- 
ceive of a graduated and reciprocated, uni- 
laterally initiated system that is tension- 
reducing in nature. The question is whether 
or not it is feasible under present condi- 
tions. I will try to demonstrate that, given 
anything like the dedication and energy 
now being thrown into the arms race, it 
would be feasible, even though by no 
means magically simple. 

This approach must be sharply distin- 
guished from the kind of abject and com- 
plete unilateral disarmament sponsored by 
pacifist groups. What I am proposing is a 
flexible, self-regulating procedure in which 
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in tension 
reduction” 


the participants continually monitor their 
own actions on the basis of their evaluation 
of the reciprocating actions taken by the 
other side. It involves some risk, to be 
sure, but the risk is limited - merely going 
on doing what we are now doing involves 
infinitely greater risk ! 

Under this plan unilateral action would not 
reduce a nation’s capacity to inflict un- 
acceptable nuclear retaliation on an oppo- 
nent should it be attacked. I would be the 
first to agree that nuclear deterrence does 
not provide any real security over the long 
haul, but on the other hand highly invul- 
nerable second-strike forces will exist in the 
near future, if not already, and under pre- 
sent levels of tension they are not likely to 
be given up. Particularly if their retalia- 
tory nature is made explicit, and moral 
prohibition against their first use is accepted 
by all sides, nuclear weapons can be viewed 
not only as a deterrent but also as a security 
base from which limited risks can be 
taken. 

Unilateral actions should be graduated in 
tisk potential according to the degree of 
reciprocation obtained. The magnitude of 
a unilateral step taken at a particular time 
would depend upon that nation’s evaluation 
of the reciprocative behaviour of the other. 
The process can be slowed down or speeded 
up, as conditions require, but it should be 
kept going. 

They should be diversified in nature so as 
not to weaken a nation progressively in any 
one sphere. Diversity in areas of action 
both provides an essential flexibility of 
approach and prevents the unstabilising 
effect of too large steps in a single sphere. 


idealist reviewed by Frank Dawtry 


and shared its opposition to the first world 
war, and so found himself in prison as a 
conscientious objector. He shared the ambi- 
tion of many young men to be a maker of 
laws and a leader of the people, with the 
magic letters MP as a sign; but hc tells us 
that membership of the House of Com- 
mons, which he gained at a by-election in 
Stourbridge, was amongst the most disillu- 
sioning experiences of his life. It turned 
him from organised politics to the pursuit 
of truth wherever it could be found, and 
however expressed, as a basis for life. 
Wiifred Wellock saw people following the 
beaten track, avoiding all issues, getting 
round obstacles rather than removing them, 
plunging deeper and deeper into the dark 
woods of materialism from which all the 
surrounding views were cut off. The search 
for money and security led to competition 
and the lowering of the quality of produc- 
tion; the workers were kept happy by small 
increases in their pay and so in their appa- 
rent income; the advertisers got to work to 
wrest this income from them, and_ the 
benefit of increased prosperity was lost in 
a false equality of hire-purchase gadgets, 
cars, and easy entertainment. 


The essays which arise from his own ex- 
perience constitute a challenge to modern 
thinking, and if the West is too far gone 
and Russia not yet ready to relax, he hopes 
that India and the East may still have the 
vision to save the world. He talked and 
walked with Gandhi, and some of us re- 
member the patience and tolerance with 
which he heard dogmatic and _ theoretical 
(but not always accurate) arguments about 
Gandhi's philosophy from young men who 
were not born at the time Wellock and 
Gandhi were close friends and confidants. 
He now sees the same misinterpretation of 
Gandhian philosophy creeping into Indian 
affairs, with a tendency not only to mis- 
interpret the true meaning of non-violence, 
but the tendency to regard Gandhi’s teach- 
ings as applying only to his own time and 
not to today. 


So young India is in danger of being 


tempted by the glamour and sophistication 
of the West, a young country following the 
follies of its elders as young men and 
women have done down the ages; he warns 
India to stop in time and to develop its 
already unique contribution to human wel- 
fare, the true communal life of small 
villages, satisfying work and human rela- 
tionships. This could establish a pattern 
of a tiving alternative to the materialist 
power politics of the great nations. For 
materialism can lead only to power 
politics. 
He makes a plea, too, that our energies 
should be concentrated on the setting up of 
new standards as the only way to save the 
world. He has his own ideas for a summit 
conference of 
“wise, forward-looking people, idealists, 
men and women of vision from, say, 
America, Russia, Britain and India to 
discuss and formulate a cultural basis on 
which to erect a stable world order in 
which material values would be subordi- 
nate to spiritual values.” 
In this he hopes that young people will be 
on his side, He is encouraged by the way 
the idealism of youth has rallied to the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, but 
this, as he says, is not enough. The basic war 
is not of weapons but is between the true 
and the false in life as a whole. It used to 
be called a war between God and the devil, 
and the devil. still fights as he always did, 
by drawing off the energies and enthusiasm 
of the idealists to combat some potent 
symbol of his works, while he gets on with 
the main job of destruction. 
Perhaps Wilfred Wellock will be listened to 
and yet lead today’s idealists to concentrate 
their energies on the establishment of truth 
and the building of a new social order. 
This is the necessary new politics. If the 
peoples of the world were faced with the 
new horizons of a warless world and shown 
how to achieve it by their own efforts of 
living in the pattern of that world, then the 
arms and the bombs would be left to rust 
away and the war-makers would have no 
appeal to the people. 


Tensions may be reduced cumulatively over 
a highly diversified range of actions, e.g., 
student exchanges, sharing of scientific in- 
formation, reducing trade barriers, diplo- 
matic recognition, elimination of bases, and 
so on. 

Prior to announcement, unilateral actions 
should be unpredictable by an opponent as 
to their nature, place, and time of execu- 
tion, Psychologically, an opponent is much 
less likely to encroach aggressively in an 
area after public announcement of intent by 
another than prior to it, and he is certainly 
less likely to gain world support if he does. 
However, if encroachments do occur they 
must be resisted just as firmly as if this 
policy were not in operation. Yet, this re- 
sistance should be pinpointed to the area 
of encroachment and the programme of 
tension-reducing moves continued flexibly 
in other areas. 

Public announcement should be made of 
intended actions at some reasonable interval 
prior to their execution and they should be 
identified as part of a deliberate policy of 
reducing tensions. Announcement prior to 
action is suggested as a means of augment- 
ing pressure toward reciprocation, of avoid- 
ing the unstabilising effect of unexpected 
moves, of providing time for preparing re- 
ciprocation, and, particularly, of influencing 
the interpretation of the action when it 
comes. Public announcement makes it pos- 
sible to enlist pressures of world opinion 
toward reciprocation, and identification of 
each aci as part of a deliberate policy is 
designed to make the pressures toward re- 
ciprocation cumulative. 

The announcement of unilateral actions 
should include explicit invitation to recip- 
rocation in some form, Initiation and re- 
ciprocation need not be the same in kind 
nor even equal in quantity. But the fact 
that reciprocation in some form is expected 
must be made explicit - the isolated uni- 
lateral gestures that have occasionally been 
made in the past have been largely abor- 
tive, in part because they did not call for 
reciprocation. 

This programme should be planned in 
graded series and continued over a con- 
siderable period regardless of immediate 
reciprocation or police action elsewhere. 
Given the tense atmosphere in which such 
a strategy must begin, it is likely that 
initial actions would be greeted by cries 
of “cold war trick !"; but the sincerity of 
intention becomes more and more difficult 
to deny and rationalise as action follows 
announced action. Furthermore, the pres- 
sure toward reciprocation should cumulate 
over such a period of continued action. 

As far as possible, unilateral actions should 
be overt deeds rather than either positive or 
negative sanctions and should be as un- 
ambiguous and as susceptible to verification 
as possible. Overt acts have the obvious 
advantage of good faith, particularly if the 
announced action includes invitation to ob- 
serve and inspect. Sanctions, on the other 
hand, have no visible execution or test until 
their failure - the unilaterally imposed bans 
on nuclear testing are a case in point. 

To demonstrate good faith both the initia- 
tor’s unilateral acts and the reciprocations 
requested should be as unambiguous and 
susceptible to verification as possible; pro- 
visions for adequate inspection may be in- 
cluded in both initiations and requested 
reciprocations, It might even be possible to 
get around the present deadlock on inspec- 
tion by introducing it in small, manageable 
and perhaps palatable packages under such 
a programme as this; if one side accepts an 
invitation to inspect unilaterally some 
specific action of the other, it becomes 
psychologically difficult to deny him the 
same privilege. 

The risk potential in the unilateral actions 
by one party should also be roughly 
bajJanced by the increased security gained 
through the reciprocations of the other 
party, and tension-decreasing steps in one 
area must be balanced against the total level 
of tension-increasing and tension-decreasing 
events in all areas. 


Finally, there are additional criteria for 
selecting actions. Firstly, it is probably 
wisest to begin such a programme with 
actions in areas other than the critical mili- 
tary and disarmament spheres, moving in 
toward these matters only when the general 
level of tension has been sufficiently 
reduced. 

Secondly, particularly in the early phases, 
unilateral initiatives should involve areas in 
which both parties in the conflict are known 
to be ready to move, in which restraints 
may already have been reciprocally self- 
imposed, and in which both are likely to 
see issues of human welfare rather than 
national security. And since we would wish 
the substance of our actions to be consistent 
with our long-term goals as well as our 
immediate needs to control tensions, they 
should be designed to gradually shape the 
world of tomorrow; therefore, unilateral 
initiatives and reciprocations should involve 
gradual transfer of sovereignty from 
national to international auspices, gradual 
lessening of the imbalance between “ have” 
and “have not” countries, and gradual 
shifting of scientific research on to an inter- 
national basis on the model of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, particularly re- 
search having military implications where 
scientific breakthroughs have an unstabilis- 
ing impact. 

Despite the unilateral initiative which char- 
acterises this proposal, it should be apparent 
that the two parties in conflict are really 
dependent on each other for its success. 
This is because on each side there are com- 
peting factions spread over the spectrum of 
policy alternatives. If President Kennedy, 
exercising administrative initiative, were to 
announce and execute a carefully planned 
series of tension-reducing moves, opposition 
groups in the US government, in its mass 
media, and in its public would become in- 
creasingly critical. The only way to keep 
this opposition quiet and keep the policy 
moving, in the long run, would be to re- 
ceive reciprocation from the opponent, I 
am sure that much the same situation would 
hold for Soviet initiation. - 

Now it is true that the leaders of a nation 
would oe risking their position by initiating 
such a policy and that an opponent might 
assist in their downfall by withholding re- 
ciprocation, but in doing so the opponent 
should be fully aware of the fact that he is 
strengthening forces more violently anta- 
gonistic to him and more likely to act in- 
flexibly and irrationally in future relations. 
Thus it would be to the advantage of both 
sides to be on the alert for tension-reducing 
probes from the other and to be prepared 
for reciprocations that will allow the pro- 
cess to continue, 

Could the initiator of such a policy expect 
to obtain bona fide and significant recipro- 
cation under present conditions? Here, 
obviously, Jies the risk - but as I pointed 
out earlier, merely going on as we are in- 
volves even greater risk, And surely it 
would be cause for cosmic irony if two 
human groups in conflict were to bring their 
world down in destruction because of their 
threatening images of each other without 
ever testing the validity of these images. 
Despite the differences between us, there are 
many things we share; we share common 
modes of thinking and feeling, we share a 
common technology that is rapidly trans- 
forming us into one world whether we like 
it or not, and above all we share a common 
desire to get out of this dangerous situation 
and go on living. 

If my basic assumption about the contem- 
porary motivation of international beha- 
viour is right - that it is based more on 
fear and insecurity than on any urge toward 
national aggrandisement - then I think re- 
ciprocation would be forthcoming, if not 
for reasons of good will then for reasons 
of good sense. And here another psycho- 
logical principle applies: If two’ people are 
forced to keep on behaving as if they 
trusted each other, their beliefs and atti- 
tudes tend to fall in line with their beha- 
viour, T think the same applies to nations. 
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Niemoller, Muste 
join 


Peace News 


“This is an outstanding meeting in our 
history because we have completed 25 years 
of publication of Peace News,” Vera Brit- 
tain told the Annual Meeting of Peace 
News Ltd. in London last Saturday. | 
Giving the first Chairman’s report since 
Peace News became an entirely independent 
and self-governing body, Vera Brittain an- 
nounced that the following had accepted 
invitations to join the non-profit making 
company and become “ legally part-owners” 
of Peace News Ltd.: 

Dr. Martin Niemoller (Germany), A. J. 
Muste and Bayard Rustin (USA), Asha Devi 
(India), Rev. Arthur Blaxall (S. Africa), 
Trevor Hatton (in prison under the Official 
Secrets Act), Lady Clare Annesley, Geoffrey 
Carnall, Trefor Davies, Dora Dawtry, 
Frank Lee, Kenneth Lee, Alan Lovell, Gene 
Sharp, Jack Shepherd, Roy Sherwood, Janet 
Tomkinson, Anthony Weaver, and the Rev. 
Tom Willis. 

Geoffrey Carnall, Vice-Chairman of Edin- 
burgh CND, and Alan Lovell, Associate 
Editor and film critic, were unanimously 
elected to the Board of Directors. 


We want to sell thousands of copies of 


Peace News 


on the 


Aldermaston 
march 


If you can take supplies in advance to sell 
on your way to Aldermaston please let me 
know and [ will put copies on rail for 
collection at your nearest station. Tell me 
how many you would like, If you can sell 
on the march come and collect supplies at 
the main gate of Faicon Field from 11 a.m. 
onwards, and look out for the PEACE 
NEWS van on the march for replenish- 
ments, Everyone in the country will be 
interested in Aldermaston and what it is all 
about. If you can’t come on the march 
will you sell PEACE NEWS in your local 


area ? 

FILL IN AND RETURN— 

Please supply ......000..0c:ccecctee eres dozen copies of 
EACE NEWS - April 20 issuc. 

(Propaganda rate 3s. doz. non-returnable.) 

(SaJe or return 5s. doz.) 

(Both rates post free) ; e 

Ss. 


I enclose/charge to my account......... 


NAME. (e505: cee einen cen hoc oeeeene! RR et 
ADDRESS 


NEAREST, STATION ee cert tener rr tae 
To: The Circulation Manager, PEACE NEWS, 
5, Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Circulation & Distribution 
Manager 

for Peace News Is needed to take 
over this month from Wendy Butlin, 
who will be leaving to concentrate 
on work for the Committee of I00. 
Active connections In the non- 
violence movement would be an 
advantage, organising and sales 
ability and clerical experience are 
Important. Whilst this is primarily a 
9.30-6 pm desk Job, sales activitles 
outside office hours are an 
important aspect of the work. 
Please send detalls of experience 
etc to the Manager Peace News Ltd 
5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


reviewed in Peace News 
order it from 


nlousmans 


Peace News booksellers 
5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


Published by Peace News Ltd., 5 Caledonian Rd., 


London, N.1, and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press Ltd., 135 Fonthill Road, London, N.4. 


Rifle fire sounded across the ranges as 100 
CND and YCND supporters marched from 
the Woolwich Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment, through the barrack area, 
and towards the Arsenal on _ Saturday. 


Police escorted them down Wellington 
Street and Powis Street and back past 
Woolwich Town Hall, 

An_ International Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of 100 is to be set up this week- 
end at Cambridge. Peter Cadogan and Tom 
Kinsey are to represent the “100” at the 
German Easter Marches. Others going to 
Germany for the marches are asked to con- 
tact them at 5 Acton Way, Cambridge. A 
party of students from the London School 
of Economics is being organised by John 
Crutchley, 11 Roundwood Road, London, 
N.W.11. 

10,000 Aldermaston leaflets were given out 
by the Students’ Committee of 100 to 
crowds watching the Boat Race last Satur- 
day. About 40 = students went along 
the towpath with banners and balloons. 

A silent peace march to the centre of Milan, 
Italy, to-morrow will display slogans against 
nuclear weapons along with pictures of 
Hiroshima and wind up with speeches in 
the Piazzo del Duomo. 

Nuclear disarmers who lowered an_ artist 
over the side of Chiswick Bridge to paint 
a Boat Race Day ND symbol on the side 
were fined £2 with £25 costs. The artist, 
his fingers numbed with cold, was unable 
to climb back over the parapet and fell 
40 feet into the Thames and swam to 
the bank. A party, admission 2s. 6d., is 
to be held at 38 Pembridge Villas, W.11, 
to-morrow, Saturday, to cover the cost of 
the operation. The police covered the 
symbol with a tarpaulin so that it would 
not be seen on Eurovision. 

The Fellowship Party’s Annual Conference 
adopted an emergency resolution Jast Satur- 
day in favour of co-operation with inde- 
pendent nuclear disarmament candidates. It 
was moved by Derek Walker (on the party’s 
reserve list of Parliamentary candidates) and 
seconded by vice-president Donald Swann. 
Conference urged that priority be given in 
1962-3. to Parliamentary elections rather 
than to council elections which they have 
fought in Lancaster, Paddington and Peter- 
borough. 

A peace vigil at the White House and the 
State Department is being organised by 
American Quakers from April 28 to May 1 
along the lines of the 1960 vigil which 
brought over 1,000 Quakers to stand in 
silence around the Pentagon. People of all 
faiths are being asked to join the pro- 
gramme, which includes collecting a sum 
of money for presentation to UN during 
the project. More than 40 of America’s 
leading Quakers have formed a panel of 
“ Overseers” to organise the action. 

The University of Witwatersrand authorities 
banned the showing of the film ‘“ Shadow 
of Hiroshima” and an exhibition which 
was to have opened on April 9 as part of 
a “ban the bomb” week organised by the 
Students’ Human Rights Society. Letters of 
support for the students are being sent by 
South African pacifists to Mr. A, Coghan, 
c.o. SRC Office, University of the Witwater- 
srand, Milner Park, Johannesburg, 

Thou Shalt Not Kill, Claude Autant-Lara’s 
film about a French conscientious objector, 
which has up till now been banned in Italy, 
has been released for public exhibition with 
certain cuts. 

The Toldas Group wound itself up this 
week after launching a new campaign in 
Britain for total disarmament and positive 
peacemaking under the title ‘‘ Peacemakers,” 
with an office at 27 Alma Square, London, 
N.W.8 

A second sit-down took place at the head- 
quarters of the Canadian Progressive Con- 
servative Party in Toronto after the Prime 
Minister had issued a statement against 
committing Canada to the non-nuclear club. 
Toronto Committee of 100 members were 
taken to the police station and released 
with ale a threat that summons might be 
issuled. 


Industrial action 


and the Bomb 
Tues May | 


public meeting 


speakers from Committee of 100 
Docks Cttee of 100 
Engineers Group Cttee of 100 
Anson Hall Chichele Rd Cricklewood NW2 


nearest station Willesden Green 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


Why are they testing? 


Some people are not quite sure why the demn the threat, the actual reality of 


United States is going to test nuclear 
weapons on Christmas Island. Since those 
who are confused seem to include President 
Kennedy, Mr. Macmillan and Mr, Gaits- 
kell, some clarification is clearly required. 
For example, is it true that Western tests 
are necessary to restore the balance of 
power disturbed by the recent Russian 
tests? “If I were convinced that a par- 
ticular atmospheric test was neccessary in 
order to maintain the balance of the deter- 
rent,” said Mr. Macmillan last November, 
“ Britain would be bound to co-operate in, 
or support, its conduct.” Is the deterrent 
unbalanced, then ? US Defence Secretary 
McNamara says No. Giving evidence be- 
fore the House Armed Services Committee 
in January, he was asked whether he agreed 
that the balance of power might shift to 
the Russians unless the US conducted more 
tests, he replied: “I do not.” 

On March 29 Tom Driberg asked the Prime 
Minister if he had considered Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s statement. “A further Soviet 
test scries,” the Prime Minister said, “ in 
the absence of further Western progress, 
could well provide the Soviet Union with 
a nuclear attack and defence capability so 
powerful as to encourage aggressive designs. 
It could endanger the Western deterrent.” 
This was quite different, apparently, from 
saying that the balance of power might 
shift to the Russians. 

Perhaps the Labour Party has a clearer 
idea of the reasons for testing: after all, 
moral principles are more their line, not 
the devious twists and tums of political 
expediency. 

For example: “We solemnly, and as no 
part of any political preconception, con- 


Enterprising 
Americans 


“Look, here are some real Americans.” 
That is how Mrs, Cyrus Eaton (sponsor 
with her husband of the Pugwash Confer- 
ences of nuclear scientists) had proudly 
introduced representatives of America’s 
“Women Strike for Peace” movement to 
Czech, Rumanian, Bulgarian and Soviet 
delegates at Geneva, she told a gathering 
at Conway Hall, London, at a meeting 
organised by the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament on April 6. Response came 
from people, she said, when they realised 
they were not going to be shown any 
hostility. 

Determination was the keynote of the 
London meeting. ‘We went to Geneva to 
cry ‘Stop,’ and we shall not cease until the 
Governments turn round and go the other 
way. We shall go on until these two gentle- 
men keep their promises. We have only 
one thing to fear: that of stopping too 
soon and leaving undone one single thing 
to save the world.” 

Mrs. Ann Kerr (of Putney), who had 
campaigned to raise money so that a small 
British delegation could participate, be- 
lieved there was a completely new atmo- 
sphere because of the American women 
present in Geneva, and spoke of the great 
responsibility of educated women for the 
uneducated, unprivileged, who had no voice 
at Geneva, 

These enterprising Americans are now on 
their way to the White House to ask for a 
missile base to be turned into a children’s 
playground. 


Old lags to picket 
Ministry of 
Defence 


Men and women imprisoned either for par- 
ticipation in civil disobedience actions or 
as conscientious objectors during World 
Wars I and II or under the peace time 
National Service Acts are being called to 
take part in a picket outside the Ministry 
of Defence on Easter Monday at the con- 
clusion of the Aldermaston March. 

A rota is being organised by Alec Leaver 
at CND headquarters, 2 Carthusian Street, 
London, E.C.1. 


poisoning humanity while the world is still 
at peace. We regret that the Americans 
did, in fact, as Khrushchev forecast they 
would, feel compelled to follow. We call 
upon them all to stop.” - George Browm 
at the 1961 Labour Party Conference. 

“The Soviet tests have created a situation 
in which it would be dangerous for the 
West tc do nothing so long as it remains 
possible for the Soviet Union to test when- 
ever it choose.” - Mr. Gaitskell, on his 
return from talks with President Kennedy. 
The position, therefore, is clear, Accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister, the Russians are 
not likely to hold the balance of power but 
they may endanger the Wester deterrent. 
The Labour Party’s view is that we should 
condemin all tests, whoever conducts them, 
but if the Russians indulge in the actual 
reality of poisoning humanity it would be 
dangerous for us if we did not do so too. 


Bomb tests 
imminent 


American testing of nuclear weapons on 
Christmas Island will almost certainly begin 
late next week. The first series of tests will 
involve 12 shots of around five megatons 
each, There may be a second series; this 
will depend on the results of the first. 
CND and the Committee of 100 will be 
holding demonstrations immediately the 
news is received of the resumption of tests. 
In London the Committee of 100 will picket 
the American Embassy and hold a public 
meeting in Grosvenor Square. There will 
be small-scale sit-downs in several im- 
portant towns throughout the country. All 
Committee of 100 supporters who are not 
in touch with their regional Committee 
should contact the national office at 13, 
Goodwin Street, London, N.4. In the 
United States the Student Peace Union will 
be organising a number of protest demon- 
strations, mainly on college and university 
campuses. The day after the tests are re- 
sumed will be International Students Speak 
for Peace Day and will involve demonstra- 
tions by students in both the US and Japan. 
The SPU will be distributing leaflets, hold- 
ing meetings, vigils and other demonstra- 
tions in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco and other cities. 

But if people are concerned over the re- 
sumption of testing, insects have little cause 
for worry, according to Dr. H. Bentley 
Glass, professor of biology at John Hop- 
kins University, Maryland, ‘‘ The insects,”’ 
said Dr, Glass recently, “‘ not man or other 
proud species, are really the ones fitted for 
survival in the nuclear age. They - and 
bacteria - are enormously radiation-resist- 
ant. Let a man absorb 600 roentgens and 
he perishes soon and miserably, but a hun- 
dred thousand roentgens may not discom- 
fort an insect in the least. The cockroach, 
a venerable and hardy species, will take 
over the habitations of the foolish humans, 
and compete only with other insects and 
bacteria.” 

Humans interested in survival should read 
Nuclear Testing and the Arms Race, a new 
Peace News pamphlet by Adam Roberts, 
price 6d. 


100 to help Civil 
Defence 


The N.E. Essex and S. Suffolk area Com- 
mittee of 100 have offered to help Civil 
Defence workers in the event of natural 
disasters. In a letter to the Mayor of Col- 
chester, Ray Rushton, the Committce’s area 
convenor, says that although members of 
the Committee cannot agree with the fun- 
damental ideas underlying the establishment 
of the Civil Defence Corps, they admire the 
work of CD members in natural disasters 
and accidents. 

The Committee are therefore offering their 
personal services and their convenor-dis- 
trict rep. system for dissemination of in- 
structions in the event of disasters striking 
the area. 

Alderman H. E. Hucklesby, chairman of 
Colchester Town Council’s Civil Defence 
Committee, commented: “I see no reason 
why help from the Committee of 100 
should not be accepted.” 
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